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THE FAULTS OF CHRISTIANS. 

HEY have faults—sad and grievous. The 

injury they cause to religion, to a 
perishing world, is appalling. Of nearly 
900,000 impenitent persons who were urged 
to seek Christ without delay by the colpor- 
ters of the American Tract Society in one 
year, almost every one excused himself, by 
referring to the faults of Christians! We 
wish to refer briefly to some of these faults. 

1. Thecommon and excessive use and sale of 
intoxicating drink. Far too many professing 
Christians are still obnoxious to this charge. 
They sometimes pray for a revival with 
breaths redolent of rum. With a full know- 
ledge of the woes it brings, together with the 
solemn declaration of Scripture in regard to 
the doom of the drunkard, with his covenant 
vows upon him, and his morning prayer yet 
fresh upon his lips, for w Christian to engage 
in the sale ef liquor as a beverage, or to en- 
tice others to its use, is a sin of fearful mag- 
nitude. How can he do it? 

2. Vain and corrupting conversation. The 
Bible peremptorily forbids foolish talking and 
jesting, and gives the solemn assurance that 
for every idle word men say, they shall give 
account at the judgment. Vain and scandal- 
ous conversation is a prevalent evil, and one 
that powerfully obstructs the spread of revi- 
vals. Its spirit and practice are in direct 
antagonism to that of active, living piety. 
The Christian should ever be kind and cheer- 
ful, but never vain and trifling. Oh how 
often has the Spirit been grieved from the 
heart of the sinner under religious impres- 
sions, by the unbecoming levity of Christians! 

3. Want of strict honesty in business. The 
character of the Christian should be pure, 
irreproachable. No stain of suspicion or 
lack of integrity should rest upon it. All his 
statements and promises should be truthful 
and reliable; all his negotiations conducted 
fairly. In his hands should be no bribes, 
or deceitful weights. A dishonest Christian 
is an anomaly, and should have no place in 
the church. How sad and humiliating the 
reflection, that some professed disciples of 
Christ, are notoriously hard, oppressive, and 
overreaching in their business transactions ; 
that some are deceitful and unreliable. How 
unlike this, to the purity of the Saviour; 
how destructive to the existence and growth 
of piety in the soul! 

4, Undue attachment to the world. The 
more common manifestation of this is by an 
inordinate desire for, and striving after wealth; 
a greed of gain that induces a neglect of 
covenant obligation, of the Sabbath, its sanc- 
tuary and ordinances, of the prayer-meeting 
and the claims of benevolence. Or it may be 
exhibited in a fondness for worldly distinction 
or pleasure. Sometimes the Christian is seen 
in the ball-room, leading in the giddy dance! 
as surely leading the irreligious in the “ broad 
way,” and planting cruel thorns in the dying 
pillow. 

5. Litigation and strife. The occurrence of 
this among disciples of Christ, is even to 
the unrenewed, most inexplicable, and anoma- 
lous, and is pregnant with untold evil. Quar- 
rels among Christians of different denomina- 
tions; quarrels among brethren of the same 
church, refusing to recognize or speak to 
each other as they meet. Oh how disre- 
putable to the Christian, and injurious in all 
their practical results. A quarrelsome, crab- 
bed, contentious professor in the church is a 
nuisance, whoever he may be. Yet the facility 
with which some Christians, on the slightest 
pretexts, become involved in unseemly aliena- 
tion and strife is amazing! Better suffer 
worldly loss! 


Reader, do any of these unlovely traits de- 
face your Christian character? ow can you 
thus dishonor the Saviour ! Vi. 
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HEROISM IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

Az boy, the only child of his parents, 

was visiting a friend in the coun- 
try. Oh, how his spirit leaped with joy as 
his eye rested upon the wide spreading sky, 
the rolling plains, the distant mountains, and 
the glorious Hudson. What though his friend 
was older, he was at home, and that made 
him young again. So the two were well 
Suited to the life-giving sports of the country. 
One day of fishing made them eager for the 
night to give place to the morning, that they 
might once more taste the fascinating em- 
ployment. Day dawned at length, breakfast 
was over, the wagon stood at the door to 
carry them to the coveted spot, when, as the 
little boy was putting in his fishing tackle, he 
fell between the wheels. The horse started 
at the same instant, and when the boy rose 
his arm was brokeng When asked if he were 
hurt, he said, “ A little; but it will be better 
in a few minutes.” His friends bound it up, 
but soon, alarmed by the swelling, sent for 
the doctor, who quickly discovered the extent 
of the injury. “Why, my child,” ,said the 
kind hearted physician, “you are suffering | 
great pain.” ‘Qh, no,” was the reply, “it is | 


broken ; it is broken in two places, and I 
shall hurt you a great deal in setting it.” 
“It will only be a little while,” said the child, 
“and then it will be better.” During the 
setting, which must have been extremely 
painful, he only once gaid, ‘‘ That is very bad, 
but it will soon be over, and then the pain 
will grow easier ;” and after the crippled arm 
was hanging in a sling, he said to his com- 
panion, “ How well it isthat it was my arm that 
was broken, and not my leg, for now I can go 
about, and our pleasure will not be spoiled.” 
After two or three days he was brought home, 
but he earnestly desired to go first to his 
father’s store, as his mother weuld be so dis- 
tressed to see his arm in a sling, and his 
father couid tell her he was nearly well be- 
fore she saw him. When he saw his father 
he was so eager to tell of the pleasures of the 
visit, that his misfortune was unnoticed until 
his friend told of it, and then the child 
hastened to add, “ But you see, father, it is as 
good as well already, and it has not hurt 
much.” 

Was not that a brave spirit ? 

It was not that he did not feel the acuteness 
of his sufferings, but he was so unselfish, 
that he felt more for others than himself. He 
would not make his friends feel badly on his 
account. He found the bright spot for them 
to look upon. He would not grieve the ten- 
der heart of his mother, by dwelling upon his 
pain, not even by telling her how great it had 
been. He only looked out into the bright 
future, for the quickly coming joys. Did he 
he not teach a noble lesson. 

Is the present dark and troubied? Is the 
arm of thy strength broken? Is the promised 
blossom of hope broken in the gathering? 
Oh, gather up the fragments of good still left 
thee, and even upon the wreck of thy former 
possessions, strike out manfully for the shore. 
Oh that, like this child, we might all learn to be 
heroic ; just when the pain is the greatest, 
saying, like him, “It won’t be long, it will 
soon he better.” M. 
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“ANYTHING TO KILL TIME." 


OW often do we hear such an expression, 
and from those, oftentimes, who should 
never utter such a sentiment. What athought! 
Kill time !—the few fleeting moments allotted 
us here, upon which hang such momentous 
consequences! What henor, or dignity, or 
reward is there in a life spent in killing time? 
How poor and wretched are those, who, 
while they are killing time, are destroying 
their eternal interests. This time killing is 
chargeable not to the fashionable, the worldly 
and gay merely, but to professors of re- 
ligion. Weare sorry that the value of time 
is so little felt and appreciated, even among 
them. There are many Sabbath-school teach- 
ers, who, we fear, set far too little value upon 
the time they spend in teaching. 

Many go to Sabbath-school from mere sel- 
fish motives. Others to see and be seen, and 
seem to have no further interest than to hear 
the lessons read, and change the books. 
Many never give one thought to the lesson 
during the week, and come before their classes 
without hardly knowing where the lesson is. 
Thus the precious time is spent to little profit. 

O! that we might think more of the im- 
portance of time, its shortness, the worth of 
the soul. Think. Here are immortal souls 
placed under my care, which will live co-ex- 
istantly with the eterral God. When the 
world has grown old with the flight of years, 
yea, when the heavens and the earth shall 
have passed away, and all things become new, 
they shall live on through endless years in 
happiness or misery. Perhaps this may be 
the last time I shall have with them. What 
is taught to-day, this hour, may decide their 
everlasting destiny. 

Opportunities for good cannot be too highly 
valued. Wise is that person, who is awake 
and improving them. H. B. 


“I AM SO DISCOURAGED.” 
O not look into your own heart for com- 
fort. There is no light there—no hope 
there—no help there. The heart is a depth 
of sin and darkness no human eye can ever 
penetrate, no human wisdom ever fathom. 
Are you burdened in spirit because of your 
sins? because you constantly fail to realize 
in your own experiences your heart’s desires? 
Stop looking into your heart for relief—stop 
murmuring at providence—stop despairing. 
Look away from yourself. Look heavenward. 
See Jeeus. “He has borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrews.” Study diligently the 
“ Scriptures of life,” and pray for the Spirit 
to illuminate its blessed pages. Oh! become 
familiar with every step in the glorious plan 
of salvation, so you can point the way clearly 
to others. The gospel shows plainly the 
loving heart of Jesus, and constantly incites 
the affections and love of the soul. Christ 
prayed to the Father, “Sanctify them through 
thy truth—thy word is truth.” 

No half-hearted, indifferent Christian can 
reasonably hope to surmount the difficulties 
of the way, and much less to reach the golden 
city. 

“Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city.” Hence it should become a matter 
of serious inquiry with every one, “Am I 
doing my duty daily?” “Am I honoring 
Christ up to the measure of my ability?” or 
“am I rendering only a partial service?” The 
sacrifice offered for our salvation is indeed a 
perfect one, but it cannot avail for our justifi- 
cation unless we render sincere obedience in 
believing the gospel and in making our hearts 
and lives conformed to the will of God. 





“And behold, I come quickly, and my re- 
ward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work shall be.” J. B. 8. 

Rochester, N. ¥. 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 
HE Central Committee of the Confederation 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
having been urged to call together a CON- 
VENTION, for the purpose of systematizing 
and extending the Christian efforts of the va- 
rious Associations among the soldiers of the 
army, do hereby request such a Convention 
to meet at the ROOMS OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, on Tavrspay, the fourteenth day 
of November next. 

In issuing this call, they, in common with 
Christians of every name, deeply deplore the 
necessity which has forced the Government 
to take up arms in defence of its constitu- 
tional rights and liberties, and it is their ear- 
nest prayer that, by the blessing of God, ona 
true and righteous basis, peace may soon 
again be enjoyed throughout every State of 
the once happy and prosperous Union. 

In the meantime, while such numbers of 
young men are congregated together, sur- 
rounded by temptation and danger, an open 
field of usefulness is presented, vast in extent 
and irteresting beyond expression. To enter 
in and cuitivate this field, there appears no 
instrumentality so well adapted as the orga- 
nizations already formed in almost every city, 
town, and village of the country. 

The work has a'ready been successfully 
begun by several of these, in particular by 
the New York Association, whose agent has 
for nearly three months been actively em- 
ployed among the camps in the neighborhood 
of Washington. 

It is exceedingly desirable that in a cause 
so unquestionably important, EVERY ASSO- 
CIATION IN THE LAND should lend its aid, 
and that there should be unanimity of feeling 
and concert of action. Hence the reason for 
this call, a call which the committee trust 
will meet with a response equal to the grand 
object it has in view. 

The Associations, in their endeavors to 
meet the spiritual wants of the soldiers, will 
doubtless be amply sustained by the Christian 
public, and there are abundant proofs that 
these labors will be appreeiated and kindly 
received by the soldiers themselves. 

Ii is earnestly hoped that every Association 
will make a strenuous effort to send forward 
at least one delegate to the Convention, and 
if in eny case this should be impracticable, it 
is recommended that the views of such on the 
whole subject be communicated in writing to 
the Secretary of the Convention, at the Bible 
Rooms, corner of Third Avenue and Ninth 
atreet, New York. 

Believing that no machinery put in opera- 
tion can do effective work without divine aid, 
earnest prayer is requested that God’s bless- 
ing may rest upon the Convention, guide it 
in ali its deliberations, and crown its every 
effort for the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of the soldiers with complete success. 

By order of the Committee. 

GEO. H. STUART, Chairman, 

Joun WANAMAKER, Corresponding Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1861. 

P. S.—The first meeting will be held at the 
Rooms of the Association, Bible House, cor- 
ner of Third Avenue and Ninth street, New 
York, on Thursday, November 14th, at 3 P.M. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


HAT happy people Mr. and Mrs. 

Haven seem to be,” said Alice Cole 
to her mother as she came home from a brief 
call at Mrs. Haven’s on an errand for her 
mother. 

“They are very happy,” said Mrs. Cole. 

“They have not much to make them hap- 
py,” said Harvey Cole, a young man who had 
resided for a year or more in the city and was 
now home on avisit. “Their house scems 
almost ready to tumble down, and they cer- 
tainly do not fare sumptuously every day.” 

“They had been dining on roast potatoes 
and milk,” said Alice. 

“Tm glad they did not invite me to dinner,” 
said Harvey. 

“ What are you talking about?” said Rufus 
Cole, a lad about ten years of age. _ 

This question was a little more abrupt than 
was becoming. 

“Your sister has just come from Mrs. Ha- 
ven’s, and we were talking about their being 
so happy.” 

“T wish I had known sister was going; I 
would have gone with her. I like to go 
there. They always seem so pleased to see 
one. Next time you are going there, Alice, 
let me know, and I will go with you.” 

“T shall want one or both of you to go 
there for me this evening,” said Mrs. Cole. 

“Well, we will both go; won’t we, sister?” 

Alice signified her assent, and Rufus went 
to attend to various matters, such a3 usually 
claim the attention of persons of his age. 

In the evening they went to Mrs. Haven’s, 
and stayed for an hour or more. It was a 
very pleasant hour. Happiness is somewhat 
contagious. Rufus and Alice were happier 
in the company of those poor people in a very 
humble habitation, than they had been at 
large gatherings in richly furnished houses. 
Why were Mr. and Mrs. Haven, though 
poor, and in the language of the world, in a 
great measure friendless, so happy? 

I will give some of the reasons. They were 
very loving persons. They loved one another 
very much, and they loved everybody. Now 
love is happiness. To love isto behappy. A 
person who loves no one cannot be happy no 
matter how great may be his professions. The 
absence of love is the absence of happiness. 
They loved God. There is more happiness 
in loving God than in loving our fellow men. 
It is a higher, purer, more enduring love, and 
hence a higher happiness. 

They were free from all care. They cast 
their care on the Lord. They were sure he 
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he would provide for them. If they had only 


It was what their heavenly Father gave them. 
Thefflooked forward to a happy home in 
heaven, It was not true that they had not 
much to make them happy. They had a great 
deal to make them happy; they had God for 
their portion. 
Happiness is the result of the condition of 
the soul, not of external profession. Do you 
wish to be happy? Make God the portion of 
your soul. A. B. 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
No. 7. 
_ Leake and Watt Orphan Asylum. 
EAKE AND WATT Orphan Asylum is 
located in the upper part of the city, on 
10th avenue between 109th and 112th streets. 
The grounds embrace about 12 acres, which 
are tastefully laid out. The building con- 
tains accommodations for some 230 little ones, 
and at present shelters 137, who otherwise 
would have no home. It was established 
solely for the benefit of full orphans, born in 
wedlock between 4 and 14 years of age. They 
are taken without regard to religious views, 
or place of nativity. 

The Asylum was opened in 1843, and named 
in honor of those who so liberally planned 
and provided for its establishment. So quietly 
has the institution performed its work, that 
little is known of iis early history. Its founder, 
Mr. Leake, after years of research, could find 
no heir, either in this or the old world, to in- 
herit his vast estate. His partner in business 
had a large family of sons. He asked that 
one of them should adopt his name and be- 
come his heir. Mr. Watt’s second son accepted 
the terms. After the death of Mr. Leake, 
whilst young Watt was taking the necessary 
measures to have his name changed, he was 
suddenly killed. Among Mr. Leake’s papers 
was found a will drawn by himself, projecting 
the institution in all its details, providing for 
its management, terms of admission, &c. 

The will referred to, designated as trustees 
the rector and two wardens of Trinity church, 
the senior pastor of the Coliegiate Reformed 
Dutch church, the minister of the First Pres- 
byterian church, and the Mayor and Recorder 
of the city. The trustees appoint a superin- 
tendent and matrons, whilst the superiuten- 
dent sppoints all other subordinates. 

The boys are from time to time bound out 
to tredes, or placed with farmers. Relatives 
and iriends always have the preference in 
the ailotment of apprentices, and the majority 
of thp girls are tsken by their distant con- 
nections. 

Family worship is observed, both morning 
and evening, the services consisting of sing- 
ing, reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
On the Sabbath when the weather permits, 
the children attend the Episcopal church, a 
mile distant. On theafternoon of each Lord’s 
day, services are held with them in the chapel. 
These services are conducted two Sabbaths in 
each month by members of the Missionary 
Committee, with every indication of profit to 
the little ones. The remaining Sabbaths are 
supplied by kind friends who are deeply in- 
terested in the children’s spiritual welfare. 

Mr. Guest, the superintendent, is the 
“right man in the right place.” He loves 
children, and delights to train them “in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
He has the gift of adaptation largely de- 
veloped, and makes them feel that he has 
their interest at heart. He loves to feed the 
hungry lambs with the bread of life, and 
point the fatherless to a heavenly parent who 
will never leave or forsake his earthly chil- 
dren. He is doing the Master’s work. May he 
be blessed in seeing many of his charge won 
by a Saviour’s love. 

The children are made to feel at home. Su- 
perintendent, teachers and matrons, exercise 
a parental influence over those committed to 
their care, and the children in turn look up to 
them as parents aud relatives. Those who 
have left the institution, continue to call it 
their “Home,” and often revisit the scene of 
their early pleasures and joys. Those that 
can, on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and holi- 
days, return to the Home, and take as much 
pleasure in the visit, as we do in visiting our 
paternal homestead, The children recognize 
the relationship of parent and child, and hence 
the ability to dothem good is greatly increased. 

The superintendent ofien visits these who 
have been placed innew homes. Recently he 
called upon a number located on the east end 
of Long Island. Before his departure, the 
children collected together a bundle of tracts, 
and sent a package to each of ihoso he in- 
tended to visit. It was a little thing, but it 
speaks volumes, showing at once that they 
derived pleasure from tbe perusal of religious 
papers, and were anxious that their brothers 
and sisters should enjoy the same blessed 
privilege. 

During the past year,some 2,400 tracts 
have been distributed. The children love 
them, and oftentimes exchange with each 
other, the tracts becoming a kind of circu- 
lating library. 

Since its organization, about 500 have 
graduated, of whom nine-tenths are doing 
well. This speaks the praise of the institu- 
tion better than words could do. We doubt 
if any similar benevolent scheme can show 
such a record. The secret of its success is 
easily told. It arises from the fact that re- 
ligious truth is made the basis of instruction, 
and the little ones are trained in his fear. 
One of its graduates gave great promise of 
usefulness, but was cut off just as manhood 
dawned. Some are now fighting for the Union, 
whilst others are living as good citizens, re- 
spected and loved. 

The good Mr. Leake, although without 
natural heirs, has thus provided in an unos- 
tentatious way for the happiness of hundreds, 
who through life will love his name, and 





| with him in heaven above. 8. 


many of whom will rejoice at last to meet 
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INFELIX. 

Oh! leave me not; before my aching sight 

A host of dismal phantoms glide along : 
Their robes are colored with the dyes of night ; 
I shudder as I gaze upon the throng. 


Is all the world so dark? Full oft I hear 

Sweet notes of laughter, singing through the 
halls; 

And happy voices; but when I appear, 

Those sounds are hushed; th’ unfailing shadow 
falls. 


The darkness of my soul excludes the light ; 
The inward sorrow gives to all that’s fair 
A sickly hue. leeling must govern sight; 
All things put on the livery we wear. 


I mind me well of former sunny hours ; 

Light as a bird, on careless, sportive wing, 

I flew from joy to joy; and gathered flowers 

That had no thorns for me in youth’s bright 
spring. 


The happy past! ’Tis ever thus we sigh, 

As though the present could no joy impart ; 

Be thou my David, take thy harp and try 

To win back song and sunshine to my heart. 
J. P. 
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DIFFIDENT SCHOLARS. 

<2 right training of diffident children, in 

the Ssbbath-school, is a matter of diffi- 
culty and importance. The feeling of diffi- 
dence is a misfortune. It makes the child 
appear awkward, and often surly; and con- 
scious of this, he is continually mortified 
by it. 

Bright talents are often forever veiled by 
this feeling. If it were removed from the 
many who aro troubled by it, it would be like 
drawing back the clonds from the heavens, at 
night; unfolding a world of shining lights 
that now are hidden. 

Those who are called to teach these diffi- 
dent children, need to use much care. That 
bright-eyed boy who domes into your class 
and sits in the corner of the eeat, and speaks 
in a low, mumbling tone, is not unintelligent, 
because awkward, nor sullen because shy and 
skulking. He is enly bashful. Woe to you, 
teacher, if you drive him from your class, and 
beget in him a dislike for religious things, by 
any want of care in yourconduct towards him ; 
or by your unsympathizing soul, that cannot 
appreciate and love what God made, just as 
he made it. If yeu do thus expel him from 
your class, you may find that which was most 
bashful before you, to become most bold in 
sin. 

Teachers sometimes flatter these children 
to encourage them. Such an effort to help is 
a new proof to them that the teacher has dis- 
covered their weakness, and so they are the 
more embarrassed. 

Children never want puppies to whine 
around them. They want men and women to 
talk to them. The diflident espocially, des- 
pise and are ashamed of direct flattery. But 
be frank yourself, and they will soon catch 
the spirit. If youare frank, kind and careful, 
you may make a sun of that which without 
such effort would have been but a beclouded 
star. 

There is aclass of boys, or young men, 
who appear bold in all sorts of petty mischief. 
Good men call them ‘hard cases,” “rowdies,” 
&c. Such boys often desire to reform, but 
they have not the independence, or the moral 
courage, to go forward and establish for them- 
selves a good name in the sight of those who 
have uncharitably censured them. So, be- 
cause they are timid and diffident, they give 
themselves up, lose their self-respect, and be- 
come more reckless than ever. 

Let the teacher treat such in a pleasant and 
respectful manner, and many of them may be 
retained in the Sabbath-school, J.8. 

Naugatuck, Ct. 
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AN UNFEELING ACT. 
N aged man, with a basket upon his back, 
passed a group of boys. He bade them 
good morning, but only one of them returned 
his salutation. 

The old man seemed to find the basket or 
its contents quite heavy, for he stooped under 
the weight of it, and gave other signs of 
weariness. 

“T’ll play him a trick,” said one of the 
boys. He took quite a heavy stone, and 
coming softly bekind the old man, placed the 
stone in the basket. He trudged on, un- 
conscious of his additional burden. 

The boy who returned the stranger’s salu- 
tation, remonstrated with the rude boy, and 
ran and took the stone from the basket. The 
old man thanked him cordially for his kind- 
ness. It is cruel to add to the burdens of the 
weary, but it is often done in thoughtlessuess. 
The sad are made sadder, the anxious more 
anxious, by something we may inadvertently 
say or do. A. B. 
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THE BIG BOYS. 

EAR TIMES :—I have often been greatly 
interested, and received much instruction 
by reading the questions and answers that 
appear in your columns, and have thought 
that I would resort to the same source for 
light on a subject that has for some time been 
of great concern to me. How can I instruct 
my class of boys, (in the Sabbath-school) 
who are about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
so that they will become more interested in 
the exercises. I have never experienced much 
difficulty with younger children, but with 
boys of that age, I have very poor success. 
They seem to have their minds so full of 
other things, that they find but little interest 
in the lesson. 

If any of your subscribers will give mea 





little light on the subject, they will greatly 
oblige a Sunday-school worker. M. 
Newburgh, Orange county, N.Y. 


"LITTLE FREDDY? 
Or, The Wrong Kind of Teaching. 
I HAD a class of boys. Bright, interesting, 

but sometimes rougish boys. Who has 
not seen such aclass? This was the second 
one I had ever taught in the Sabbath-school. 
I bad come far from New England to enter 
with heart and soul into the stirring energies 
of western life. But it was with trembling 
a3 well as eagerness that I turned to look upon 
my class. There was a variety of little 
smiling faces and inquiring eyes, all fastened 
upon the new teacher. 
I felt that I could love them ell, but was 
particularly struck with the sweet face and 
winning, gentle ways of one little boy who 
handed me his book and said, ‘I can say my 
lesson, teacher, will you hear me?” 
“ Yea, little boy,” said I, “but what is your 
name ?” 
“My name is Freddy, Freddy Mortimer.” 
Then he repeated to me that beautifal 
Psalm, “ The Lord is my shepherd,” ond said 
that sweet hymn, 


“ See Israel’s gentle shepherd stands 
With all engaging charms, 

Hark ! how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms.” 


He said these without making one mistake, 
and in such a quiet, humble way, as to make 
me think that Freddy was one of those 
“tender lamba” that the good Shepherd loves 
to take inhis arms. f felt almost sure that he 
was the dear, good little boy he appeared, 
though I knew that even little boys could de- 
ceive fora while. So I was glad when the 
superintendent said to me after school, “ You 
will love Freddy Mortimer, he always has his 
lessons, and never behaves improperly. He 
is a perfect little gentleman,” 

And go it proved. Idid love him. How 
could I help it? He was never absent, never 
failed in his lessons, and was always gentle 
and lovely to all. But something happened 
by-and-by that made me sad in regard to 
Freddy. He was absent from his class one 
day, and soon we heard that he was sick, very 
sick, And now I imagine my little readers 
will say, ‘Oh yes, I suppose he died, all good 
children dic in books.” No, no, that is aot 
so. Some of them live and grow up, and 
that is why we have some good people like 
your father and mother, and your Sabbath- 
school teacher. And Freddy did not die. Ho 
is alive now, and I hope is growing up to be 
a good man, though at this time we were 
afraid he would not live. Well,I went to see 
the dear little boy, and such a sight! There 
he lay, and who would know it was Freddy ? 
His face was swollen as large a3 two faces, and 
he could hardly see or speak. I was shocked, 
and could only utter my astonishment. So 
then his mother took me into ancther room 
to tell me how and what it was that had hap- 
pesed to her boy. 

Freddy’s mother was @ beautiful and Iady- 

like woman, and one that loved her children, 
and meant to be a good and kind mother to 
them. But she had been brought up in a 
place where they teach s somewhat different 
“code of honor,” as they call it, from ours, 
and different I fear from that given us by the 
blessed Saviour when he said, “Resist not 
evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” She said 
Freddy was euch a gentle, yielding, little boy, 
that she was afraid he would never get along 
in this world, and she had often told him, 
“he must stand up for his rights. He must 
not allow other boys to insult or misuse him. 
He must learn to fight his way.” It seemed 
there was, in his school, a very bad boy 
named Tom Harris, who was mean enough to 
take advantage of all boys smaller than he. 
Now Freddy’s father had just come from New 
York, and brought hima beautiful present 
from an uncle who was a sea captain. It waa 
a little ship with masts, sails, rigging, ctars 
and stripes and all. So he got permission 
one Saturday to go to the pond with the boys 
and gail it. While they were there having a 
nice, happy time, Tom came along, and feeling 
evvious of Freddy, who could have more toys 
than he, said: “ Ob, ho! Fred Mortimer, that’s 
a grand boat you have there, just let me give 
it a launch.” Upon which he hit it with his 
greatfootand sent it down the bank among the 
rocks, Freddy looked and saw the wreck of 
his pretty ship, the masts broken, rigging 
loose, and colors torn and muddy, and began 
to cry, and said, ‘Oh, Tom, you are a wicked 
boy.” Tom laughed at that, and said taunt- 
ing things about being a baby and a coward. 
Freddy could bear all but this last word. 
But for that I think he would quietly have 
guffered the ill treatment and the disappoint- 
ment. But to be called a coward, wa3 what 
his dear mother had feared, and it filled his 
little heart too full, and raised his arm too 
high, for I am sorry to say he struck the 
wicked boy. Itseemed as if this was ail Tom 
wanted as an excuse to vent his envy and ill- 
will toward poor Freddy. And so his great 
hand came down with such force upon the 
little fellow’s head as to lay him senseless for 
a few moments on the ground. This it was 
that brought him to that bed of suffering, 
where he had to lie for many weeks, and from 
which sometimes we thought he would never 
rise again. 
When I went to my class the next Sabbath, 
I tried to teach my little boys, that though it 
might seem hard at first, yet it is possible, 
and even easier in the end, to love our 
enemies, and do good to those who despite- 
fally use and persecute us; and that he is 
bravest of all who can fully govern his own 
spirit. E. 





Mopzsty promotes worth but conceals it, 
just as leaves aid the growth of fruit and hige 
it from view. 





Be ag careful not to provoke an enemy a3 

you would to steer safely near a dangerous 
t 

reef. 
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MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 

66 One of the most extraordinary books of 
the present century.’’ Price $1.25. 
Ra To any subscriber who will send us $2, ($1 to 

renew his own subscription, and $1 with the name of a new 

subscriber, or $2 to renew his own subscription for 
two years,) we will make a present of this valuable 
volume. SUBSCRIBERS WHO ARE IN ARREARS, if they would 
have the benefit of this offer, must in addition pay up to 
this time. If the book is to be sent by mail, 24 cents in 
siamps must be enclosed to prepay the postage. 

For general list of Premiums see advertising columns. 











The New Jersey Convention, 
£ shall report this important meeting in 
fall. It will be complete in one Num- 
per. Superintendents and others wishing 
extra copies should send in their orders 
immediately, as no copies will be printed be- 
yond the number ordered beforehand. Price, 
by mail, postage prepaid, 3 cents a copy for 
single copies, 2 cents a copy for 8 or more 
going to one address. Price at the Office, 148 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 2 cents a 
copy for single copies; 1} cents a copy by the 
dozen. Send the money with the orders. 
For fractions of a dollar send postage stamps. 
Ruy. C. E. Grices, Secretary for Windham 
county, Ct., resides at Chaplin, His residence 
was given in Gleaner’s letter last week, but 
was misprinted. 





Every superintendent ought to have a copy 
of Mr. Trumevtw’s manual on “ Sabbath- 
School Concerts.” Price, 20 cents. Henry 
Hoyt, Boston, publisher. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Minersville, Pa., gives 
an account of the death, in extreme old age, 
of one who was a pupil in the original school 
of Robert Raikes, in Gloucester, England. See 
correspondence. 





Samine or Missionanres.—The Rev. John 
8. Roberts and his wife, the Rev. Samuel C. 
George and his wife, the Rev. Levi Janvier, 
D. D. and his wife, and Miss Catharine L. 
Beatty, sailed from New York on the 26th of 
October, in the steamer Po Yang. 





Tux melainotypes, advertised by Abbott & 
Co., are & very curious and beautiful applica- 
tion of the photographic art. In the long 
list of portraits in their catalogue is one sec- 
tion called the “Sunday-School Series,” in- 
cluding capital likenesses of H. C. Trumbull, 
B. W. Chidlaw, Dr. Wise, and others of the 
Sunday- school army. 





Tur American Tract Society (Boston) has 
brought out a new paper, called “Tux 
CuristiAN Bannsr.” It is a pictorial, of the 
same size and style as the “ Child at Home,” 
and is meant especially for the soldiers and 
sailors. The idea is a good one. The paper 
is intended for gratuitous distribution in the 
army and navy, and funds for this purpose 
are solicited. 





Why not Others? 
HE Treasurer of the American Sunday- 
School Union (LL. Kyowxns, Esq.), whose 
valuable services are given gratuitously as 
Treasurer to our Institution, with which he 
has been connected as a manager a score of 
years, is especially gratified and encouraged 

by such notes as the following : 

“Will the Treasurer of the American Sun- 
day-School Union accept of the enclosed 
($35) thirty-five dollars, and use the same for 
extending Christ’s cause by means of Sunday- 
schools?” 

The handwriting is that of a lady. ifa 
thousand could be found of like mind, what 
a glorious work this Society could accomplish, 
with the promised blessing of God! Will 
not others do likewise? 

—xeanailasaas- 
Opening School--Giving Out the Hymn. 
_— rereat gift among public men is that of 
reading well. Superintendents of public 





schools are no exception. On the contrary, 
it is most painful to listen to the Scriptures 
and to hymna as they are usually read from 
the superintendent’s desk. It ts a great mis- 
fortune that it isso. Good reading would 
add wonderfully to the effectiveness of this 
part of the service. How the style of reading 
is to be improved, it is not easy to say. But, 
in addition to bad elocution, there are some 
glaring faults of manner, which any superin- 
tendent may avoid. 

In the first place, when a hymn or a chap- 
ter is announced as about to be read, imme- 
diately after the announcement there should be a 
pause. The superintendent should wait a 
moment for teachers and scholars to find the 
place, should look round the room to see that 
they are doing so, and should not begin to 
read until be sees every one in the room ready 
to follow him. Some of our readers, we dare 
say, will smile at our giving so simple a sug- 
gestion. They will think, perhaps, that no 
one could be so ignorant as not to know this. 
Or perhaps they may think it trifling to make 
so small a matter a subject of grave comment. 
We can only say, our experience differs from 
theirs. Nothing is more common than to see 
the leader of a meeting give out a hymn and 
begin at once to readit. If any one in such 
circumstances will watch the operation, he 
will see the majority of the audience occupied 
with hunting up the hymn, rustling the leaves 
of their books, asking the place of some one of 
their neighbors, or otherwise diverting atten- 
tion, during at least one-half the reading. In- 
deed, all that the auditors aim at in such cases 
is to be sure to get the place by the time the 
reading is over. In the case of children in 
school, it is still worse. If the superintendent 
rushes on with the reading of the hymn im- 
mediately after announcing it, it is practically 
telling the scholars that they are not expected 
to hunt it up, at leastnot then. The majority 
of them consequently will busy themselves 
with their library books, or in talking, until 
the hymn has been read through, and will 
then, for the first time, begin to look for it. 
They do not seem to think that they have any 
thing to do with the superintendent’s reading 
of it. 

In the next place, there should be some 
care @ making the announcement of the 
hymn. It should be done in a clear, delibe- 
rate manner, and loud enough for every one 


to hear. The superintendent generally will 
unconsciously announce the hymn in this 
way when he really expects and requires all 
the scholars at once to find the place, and 
waits till they do find it. In making the an- 
nouncement, he should be careful also to make 
no mistake in the number of the hymn. We 
once had an experience of this kind. A su- 
perintendent, who was a man of decided abi- 
lities, but who was negligent of these little 
matters, intended to give out the 379th hymn. 
He announced the number and commenced at 
once the reading. Whether throagh not see- 
ing clearly, or more likely in consequence of 
haaving his mind just at that moment mainly 
upon the hymn, and not upon its number, he 
called it the 375th. We watched the effect. 
One person in front of us, finding there was 
some mistake, and happening to catch the 
first line, turned over to the index, and so wss 
able, before the hymn was more than half 
through, to findit. Another, not far off, find- 
ing that it was not the 375th, turned to the 
365th, then to the 385th, then to the 395th, 
and then began to look round the room, only 
to see others in a like bewilderment. An- 
other person behind us, after trying the 365th 
and the 385th, concluded his ear had misled 
him as to the /irst figure, and so he industri- 
ously hunted up the 275th, and then the 
475th, and soon, There was not one in ten, 
any where in sight, that succeeded in finding 
the place. All sat perplexed, waiting for the 
superintendent to get through, hoping to 
catch either the first line or the number, when 
they should be announced a second time. By 
a little extra carelessness, the superintendent, 
after finishing the reading, announced the 
hymn to be, not the 379th, but the 397th! 
But as he luckily read the first line over again, 
the majority of the audience succeeded at 
length in the object of their search. We re- 
peat, then, our remark. Let the superinten- 
dent, in announcing his hymn, (or chapter,) 
be careful to make no mistake as to the num- 
ber. Be careful also to call out each several 
figure of the number distinctly. You can tell, 
infallibly, if you will only look at the children, 
whether you have been rightly heard or not. 

In giving out a hymn, some little gramma- 
tical blunders are often made, which cause 
perplexity. Thus the superintendent says, 
“Sing the first and last two verses.” Does 
this mean three verses or four? If the for- 
mer, he should have said, “the first verse and 
the last two.” If the latter, the phrase should 
be, “the first two verses and the last two.” 
There then would bo no possibility of mis- 
taking the meaning. We have heard a su- 
perintendent make the announcement thus: 
“Omit the 3d and 4th verses of the 125th 
hymn,” instead of saying, “Sing the 125th 
hymna, omitting the 3d and 4th verses.” This 
perhaps would lead no one astray, as we may 
naturally infer that the hymn is to be sung. 
Bat the expression is awkward. It tends to 
distract the mind. Again, in reading the 
hymn, it is best to read just those verses, and 
those only, which are to be sung. Omit in 
reading those that are to be omitted in the 
singing. Do every minugp thing, in short, 
that will have any tendency to prevent dis- 
traction of mind. 

Besides the musical tune, there is in every 
hymn that is worth singing at all a moral 
tune, which the superintendent should endea- 
vor to catch and give. This, we suppose, is 
the real object in reading the hymn before 
singing. If the hymn expresses joy, or peni- 
tence, or faith, or hope, whatever emotion 
each particular verse is intended to convey, 
let the superintendent try to catch the very 
soul of it, and give utterance to it in his read- 
ing voice. It is the best possible preparation 
and guide for the expression of the same 
thought or emotion afterwards by the singing 
voice. The reading of the hymn should never 
be a mere idle and unmeaning form. It may 
be a source of as much pleasure and profit to 
the school as the singing of it is. 


In reading a hymn or a passage of Scrip- 
ture, the superintendent should give the school 
the full benefit of his eyes. There is some- 
thing contagious ina look. Get your chil- 
dren ag much as possible to look you in the 
eye, and let your eyes ever rest calmly and 
pleasantly ontheirs. Say not that you cannot 
do this while reading. You must doit. You: 
should not undertake to read a passage that 
you are not entirely familiar with. By fol- 
lowing the passage with your finger as you 
read, so that when your eye returns to the 
book, it will know exactly where to fall, you 
will only have to look at the page occasion- 
ally, just to take a fresh start every second or 
third line. By this means your eyes will be 
almost as free while reading as while speak- 
ing extemporaneously. A good reader, by 
means of his eyes and his looks, keeps himself 
just as fully in communication with his au- 
dience as if he was speaking to them. The 
superintendent, or the leader of a meeting of 
any kind, who has not learned the knack of 
this, should learn it without delay. He loses 
half his power with his audience by the want 
of it. The superintendent has never really 
read a hymn to his school unless, while giving 
it utterance with his voice, he has seen the 
scholars’ eyes catching fire from his eyes, and 
has felt his own soul simultaneously taking 
new warmth from the reflection of theirs. It 
is this quick, warm interchange of soul, by 
voice and look, and not the trappings of office, 
that gives the superintendent any real power 
among his children. In so small a matter as 
the mere reading of the opening hymn, the 
superintendent may put forth a power and 
influence that shell imperceptibly permeate 
and leaven the exercises of the school for the 
entire session, He gives therein the key note 
to the whole service. 

SS 
An Appeal for Sick Soldiers. 

1 ger is the caption of a modest little pam- 

phlet just issued, containing the “Report 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society of Philadelphia, 
1861.” The society here named was formed 
at the commencement of the war. We earn- 
estly recommend a perusal of their report, 
It should warm the hearts and rouse the pa- 
triotic spirit of all to action in every loyal 
State in the Union. We hardly need say that 
the ladies engaged in this benevolent and emi- 
nently patriotic work are of the first respec- 
tability. 

The Society is employed in providing for 
our sick and wounded soldiers. Every one 
knows that the sick require numerous com- 
forts which no government can supply. 
The war has produced nothing which ap- 
peals with greater power to the best sympa- 
thies of the human heart than the private 





journals of the ladies who have been attend- 


ing upon our sick soldiers. We know of ne 
method by which so much can be done for 
their relief at so little expense and trouble as 
through the agency here recommended, There 
is no town, no village, in which something 
might not be done by way of co-operating in 
this good work. Hear what Gen. McClellan 
says: 

“ Hrap-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAc, 

“Washington, October 21st, 1861. 

“The Association known as the ‘ Philadel- 
phia Ladies’ Aid,’ in behalf, and for the relief 
of the sick and wounded soldiers of this army, 
has my confidence and approval; and I com- 
mend its officers and agents to the War De- 
partment for necessary facilities in further- 
ance of its efforts. 

“Grorce B. McCienian, 
“Major-General U. 8S, A.” 

The army of the Revolution was similarly 
cared for by the patriotic ladies of that 
period. We have a list of their names before 
us, headed by Mrs. Tench Francis, Mrs. John 
Mitchell, Mrs. Bache, Mrs. Samuel Caldwell, 
Mrs. Rush, &c., &c., occupying many pages 
of history, the perusal of which is sufficient 
to inspires any one with profound veneration. 
Gen. Washington thus addressed them in 
1781: 

“LADIES, 

* x * * * 

“ The army ought not to regret their sacri- 
fices or sufferings, when they meet with so 
flattering a reward as the sympathy of your 
sex ; nor can they fear that their interests will 
be neglected, while espoused by advocates as 
powerful as they are amiable. 

“Your most obedient, &c., 
Grorce WASHINGTON.” 

Patriotic transportation companies will for- 
ward hospital stores gratuitously. Packages 
under this arrangement, or freight pre-paid, 
may be sent to Ladies’ Aid, care of J. P. 
Rhoads, 701 Walnut street, Philadelphia, or on 
Fridays to the church corner of Twelfth and 
Walnut streets. A list of contents should 
accompany each package. 

Money may be remitted, and letters ad- 
dressed to either of the following : 

Mrs. Jozt Jones, President Ladies’ Aid, 
625 Waluut street, Phila. 
Mrs. StrpHEen Cotwett, Treas. Ladies’ Aid, 
N. E. cor, 11th and Arch streets, Phila. 
Mrs, Joun Harris, Secretary Ladies’ Aid, 
1106 Pine street, Phila. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED AT THE FALL CONVENTION OF THE 


Green County Sabbath-School Association, 
At Catskill, Oct. 15, 1861, 
BY THE REV. F. N. ZABRISKIE, OF COXSACKIE. 
HAT is the great desideratum in the 
conduct of a Sabbath-school? I refer 
not now to the divine blessing and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. These are as 
disp ble to a3 sunshine and 
showers are to agriculture. But, so far ag 
our own part in the work is concerned, what 
after all is the first and the last requisite of a 
good school? 
I reply, in one word, 
LIFE! 

What is the first thiag which strikes you 
in looking over a prosperous school? and 
what is the invariable aspect of a poor and 
feeble school? Simply this, that the one is a 
“live” concern, and the other is not. The 
one is a scene of animation and interest, the 
other dull and slow and drowsy. The one is 
a cage of singing birds, the other like a hand- 
organ, out of which the reluctant and mo- 
notonous notes are gronnd by one of vacant 
face and weary hand. The one thrills through 
all its perfect organization, as from the pulsa- 
tions of a central heart. The other drags its 
slow length along, aimless, lifeless, joyless. 
In the one case, the whole thing is evidently 
a delight ; in the other, a penance, its entire 
existence a monument to what lengths of per- 
severance the mere principle of duty will lead. 


~ 





A Live Superintendent. 


Go into the one school, and you will find 
the superintendent a live man. You will see 
him enter with a brisk step,as when he enters 
his store or office on a week-day. He hasa 
cheerful word for his teachers, just as he has 
for his clerks. He smiles on the children when 
they come in, just as he greets his customers. 
For he feels that this is his ‘place of 
business” too, where eternal interests are at 
stake, and that it is of more account to save 
one of these souls than to gain the whole 
world—a branch of business too, which God 
has assigned him, and in which the Holy 
Ghost has deigned to be a silent partner. 
And he wishes and tries to be every whit as 
active and interested in doing God’s business 
as he expects his clerks to be in doing his 
own. With the punctuality of a thorough 
business man, he takes down the shutters 
(metaphorically speaking) at the exact mo- 
ment, and every assistant is at his post ready 
for the business of the day. Any teacher, 
who after a fair trial and frequent reminders, 
is still tardy and irregular, is “‘ mustered out” 
of the service. For our superintendent be- 
lieves that a slothful and unfaithful teacher 
does more harm ina school than good. This 
is a bee-hive of humming, industrious life, 
and drones must be driven out. 

The opening exercises begin. The super- 
intendent will not commence till every sound 
is hushed, and every eye is on him, and every 
scholar’s testament open at the right place. 
Hear, how clearly and distinctly he speaks 
out! His very voice commands attention. 
This is no mere formality with him, no mere 
“opening of the school.” It is worship. 
And he makes his audience feel so. Itis their 
worship too, for they take their part in the 
reading, in the praying, in the singing. And 
the whole exercise has occupied, hew long? 
Justten minutes, He read from five to twelve 
verses, something so simple and interesting 
that all could understand it, or if anything 
needed explanation he made it clear in 
a single word. The prayer was just three 
minutes long. He made himself alittle child, 
and thanked God for children’s mercies and 
confessed children’s sins, and invoked the 
presence and blessings of the children’s 
Saviour. And the hymn—not exactly a hymn 
either, it was a song of Zion! Oh! what a live 
tune it was, just euch as the happy hearts of 
children love toe shout to the glory of God. 
The superintendent knows well enough that 
Ortonville or Old Hundred will no more do 
for children than they would for the morn- 
ing carol of a lark singing up to heaven’s 





gate. 





And now the opening exercises are over, 
and at the signal, the whole school has re- 
solved itself into as many centres as there 
are classes, as a kaleidescope by a single turn 
breaks from one to a dozen figures. And 
each class is now a miniature, in discipline, 
in life and absorbing interest, of the whole. 
The superintendent has not only imparted his 
own electric energy to the teachers, but has of 
necessity constituted the standard and pattern 
on which they have been formed. If the 
activity of the superintendent is on the minor 
key, the whole school will be minor. If his 
temperature is only 10° above zero, the school 
will never getabove 5°. Heisthe locomotive. 
The class cars will never go any faster 
than he. 

And now watch him. Did you ever see 
the foreman of A. T. Stewart’s dry goods 
establishment in business hours? Do you 
suppose that a single clerk or customer or 
counter escapes those vigilant eyes? Did 
you read Bayard Taylor’s account of General 
McClellan at a grand review the other day at 
Washington? Well, what are these men but 
superintendents? and what is a superinten- 
dent but a foreman in one of God’s business 
houses, a general in one of God’s armies? 
And I can see no greater call for vigilance 
and concentration and activity in the one case 
than the other. 


Yonder ateacher is absent. Where is the 
reserve corps that the vacant place may be 
temporarily filled? The fact goes down in 
his note-book too, and before the next night 
that teacher receives a call, of friendship if 
sick, of admonition if neglectful. But I can 
not follow that busy man through all the 
hours of the session. He is everywhere, going 
from class to class, like a shuttle weaving the 
threads together, like the soul of the body. 
His voice, his footstep, his smile, his hand are 
heard and seen and felt from infant depart- 
ment to Old Folks’ class, diffusing energy, 
quelling disturbance, resolving difficulties, 
supplying deficiencies, yet without one parti- 
cle of fluster or obtrusiveness, self-collected 
and self-reliant, the busiest yet the most 
noiseless, the most responsible yet the least 
assuming of them all. 

Nor do his labors or interest cease with the 
Sabbath, any more than his secular cares are 
confined to business hours. His mind is ever 
revolving plans and devising improvements. 
He ia on the qui vive for every suggestion, and 
anxious to keep up with the age and avail 
himself of the reforms and methods which 
assembled wisdom and collated experience 
are able to furnish. He finds, too, that all his 
spare time is needed in that personal over- 
sight and drill of his corps of teachers, which 
are so essential to his duties as a commander- 
in-chief in “the army of the Lord,’ and in 
that social intercourse and visitation both of 
teachers and scholars by which so strong a 
held may be obtained over the minds of those 
under him. 


Such is a glimpse at the “live” superin- 
tendent,—a cheerful, accessible, warm-hearted, 
quick-witted, earnest, practical, progressive 
man, with a genius for controling and organ- 
izing and inspiring others. Put any Sabbath- 
school on the face of the earth into the hands 
of such a man, and as sure as he lives you 
will have a live school. He is God’s clock- 
key. No matter though the school ran down 
long ago, and its weights have thumped 
against the very floor, you will soon see those 
dull, dead weights begin to rise and the hands 
to move, till ere long the whofe machine is 
wourd up to its utmost tension, and with 
merry tick and mellow ring keeps time with 
the age and with the demands of Christ’s pro- 
gressive kingdom. 


But it is not alone necessary that the su- 
perintendent should be aliveman. The school 
is an aggregation of small schools or classes, 
and the interest and success of every one of 
these must rest upon the teacher. He or she 
must be a live man or woman too. 


A Live Teacher. 


I have no time to daguerreotype the live 
teacher as I have sought to paint the live su- 
perintendent. I would, however, propose this 
as one of the subjects of discussion in this 
convention: “What are the requisite qualifi- 
cations of a first rate teacher?” For it seems 
to me that here more than anywhere else is 
the vital and essential spring of Sabbath- 
school efficiency. No system, however per- 
fect, no methods, however ingenious, not even 
the presence of a model superintendent, can 
secure a vigorous and successful school, so 
long as the teachers are lifeless or lazy. Or, if 
the teachers are in the main of the right 
stamp, and only one class is destitute of a 
live teacher, that class will stand out as mark- 
ed an exception to the general life and health 
and progress of the school as a dead branch 
upon a living tree. The teschers, after all, 
do the work. They are the essential thing, 
for which all the rest exists. They are the 
horses which draw the coach and the wheels 
upon which it runs, and consequently the rate 
of progress will be in the end exactly propor- 
tioned to their speed. The road may be mac- 
adamized and leveled before them according 
to the most approved systems. The superin- 
tendent’s whip may snap as briskly and his 
voice sound as cheerily as you please in their 
ears. But if the wheels drag heavily, or the 
horses are logy and balky, it will be only a 
slow coach after all. 

Let me simply say this about the whole 
matter, as the rule for superintendents and 
teachers and every one connected with the 
Sabbath-school, or in fact with any other en- 
terprise on the face of the earth. The only 
and the all-sufficient way to be alive is to bein 
earnest. To be alive in a thing can only come 
from being alive to it. 

And now let us briefly consider what are 
the elements of earnestness. What does a 
Sabbath-school man need in order to be an 
earnest man? 

1. In the first place, to be earnest a teacher 
must believe in his work. And by this I 
mean something more than a bare assent to 
the truth, that Sunday-schools are good and 
useful things, and that the religious education 
of children is of the highest importance. I 
mean, to believe in it as he believes in his 
own secular business, its necessity, and the 
value of its returns. Believe in it as that 
brave, noble Massachusetts boy who was shot 
down in the streets of Baltimore believed in 
the flag of his country. You remember how, 
when asked what had induced him to leave 
the safety and comforts of home and peril all 
and lay down life itself, his glazing eye looked 
brightly up as if he saw “that banner in the 





sky,” and hie voice threw off for a momentits 





death-weakness as he answered, “The stars 
and stripes !” 

Teachers must believe in the necessity of 
their work—vividly and painfully realize the 
worth of these young souls and their peril. 
They must believe in hell, and in heaven too; 
in the infinity and blissfulness and divinity of 
goodness, and the degradation and woe and 
“sinfulness” of sin. They must go to their 
work as they would go into a burning house 
to snatch a child from the devouring flames. 

They must believein the practicability, nay, 
the certain success of their work. They must 
not feel that Christian labor is a mere experi- 
ment, which God will bless or not, as it 
pleases him. Nothing will sooner paralyze 
effort and spiritthan this. Nothing furnishes 
the secret of past ill success more than the 
presence of this feeling. God will please to 
bless all faithful, prayerful effort. It is cast- 
ing our bread upon the waters, to be sure, but 
he has assured us that it will return after 
many days, if not sooner, Make up your 
mind to this,my brother. Every blow struck 
for God tells. It goes home to its mark, ac- 
complishing that whereto it was sent. Pray- 
ing breath was never spentin vain. No work 
or labor of Christian love was ever, or can 
ever be, “in vain in the Lord;” because it is 
“in the Lord,” it is God working by you! 
Only be sure that you have by prayer and 
faith put yourself incommunication with him, 
whose arm is the motive power of the uni- 
verse, and there won’t be the lifting of your 
finger or an opening of your lips without 
eternal and blessed results. 

Believe then in your work. Believe, till 
you agonize with the conviction, believe till 
a fire is kindled in your bones which will not 
let you rest, that children must be saved, and 
that the round globe might better be disolved 
than that one of these little ones should 
perish. Believe too, that they can be saved; 
that no age is too young for regeneration ; 
that, in fact, the younger the Christian the 
more beautifol and transforming and reliable 
the type of piety developed. Believe all these, 
and I defy any teacher to be a drone in the 
Sunday-school hive. 

2. Love your work. Love it,as a lady loves 
the plants of her conservatory. Surely you 
can feel as much interest in the training of 
human characters and immortal souls as she 
in tending and watering and watching flowers. 
Show the same interest, oh farmer, in the 
teaching of your class as in the cultivation 
of your acres. Watch with the same interest 
the indications of progress or deterioration, of 
softening or hardening hearts, as you watch 
the springing corn or the threatening weevil, 
or the signs of the weather. Look with as 
much anxiety for the harvest, and gather it in 
with as much joyin the one case as the other. 
And you, oh merchant, don’t be satisfied till 
you are sure that you feel as much pleasure 
in filling the heads and hearts of your chil- 
dren with good as you feel in filling your 
own money-drawers with cash. 

In order to love the work of teaching chil- 
dren, it is necessary that we should love chil- 
dren. Most people do lovethem, or at least have 
so much of the tendency to this love in their 
natures that they can increase and cultivate 
it to almost any extent. I cannot think that 
there is any Christian nature which has not 
this capacity for deep and tender love of chil- 
dren. Butif anybody is so unfortunate as to 
find after fair trial, that he cannot obtain 
and increase an interest and affection in his 
little group of immortals—all I can say is, 
“God never made you for a Sunday-school 
teacher. You had better seek some other 
avenue of usefulness.” 

The earnest teacher then will love his work. 
He will enjoy it. It will be no effort for him 
to attend to it, but a delight. He will not go 
to it as a self-denying task on Sabbath, and 
then dismiss it with a feeling of relief for the 
remainder of the week. It willbe continually 
in his thoughts. He will be full of little 
schemes of improvement and plans for in- 
teresting the children. Such preachers as 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Spurgeon, and Theodore 
Parker and Dr. Spring, have told us, that the 
composition of their sermons was the delight 
as well as the business of their lives. They 
had next Sunday’s sermon before them all the 
week long, and their minds were working on 
them and working everything they saw or ex- 
perienced into them during all that time. No 
less studious and thoughtful will be the Sab- 
bath-school teacher in his miniature parish. 
His delight will be in the word of the Lord, and 
in that word will he meditate day and night, 
for the dear children’s sake. And eyery new 
illustration which comes to his mind and 
every apt anecdote which he can gather will 
be hoarded as a precious treasure, and will 
be eagerly brought to bear upon the lesson. 

3. And this suggests to me the third 
requisite of the earnest (and therefore the 
‘“‘live’) teacher. He understands his work. 

He understands ‘the object of it all—tho 
same object which the labors of a pastor on 
the wider field of the church have, viz., 
Satvation, in which is included the two-fold 
work of rescuing from hell and fitting for 
heaven. I have reason to believe that there 
are teachers who, if suddenly questioned, 
could give no clear account of themselves or 
of their work. They perhaps are there for no 
better reason than that others are, or that 
they have been asked to do it, for at best, 
they have no more distinct and definite reason 
than that Sabbath-schools are calculated to 
do good, and they are disposed to do a little 
good in the world, and consequently they have 
concluded to take a hand at the crank them- 
selves. The Sabbath-school is moving in the 
right direction, and so they have concluded 
to get on board and float along with the cur- 
rent. Now, something more than this is 
wanted to make a live teacher. There must 
be a profound conviction, and clear conception 
of the following things : that Sabbath-schools 
and teaching are only means to an ultimate 
and infinite end ; that each of the children is4 
to be saved, sanctified and glorified by the 
truths of the Bible taught there, and that God 
has called him to the work. 

Then, too, he must understand the means 
he uses, as well as the end he seeks. He must 
be a diligent Bible student. No one is fit to 
be a teacher who is not himself a scholar. 
He must be willing to deny himself of time, 
taking it if need be from secular pursuits 
and worldly pleasures or sleep. He must be 
willing to deny himself also in the expendi- 
ture of money, so as to surround himself by 
the best Bible helps. Let him, if necessary, 
give up his pictorial newspaper, or even fora 
time, his religious paper, certainly give up 
cigars and luxuries, so as to get commentaries 





‘ and concordances, and Bible dictionaries, 


4. He must be, moreover, what the apostle 
calls “apt to teach.” The preacher or the 
teacher who supposes that all which is needed 
is to cram a certain amount of truth down the 
throats of his hearers, has but little fitness 
for his vocation. Teaching is something 
more than conveying, or flinging out as corn 
is flung to chickens. Teaching is commend- 
ing, enforcing, explaining. There is the same 
difference between teachers as between sales- 
men. One clerk will do little more than hand 
over the counter the goods asked for. An- 
other will make it his object to fasten the 
customer’s attention upon the article, by hold- 
ing it up in the best light to insure and en- 
hance his appreciation of its value, and by 
adroit arguments to excite a desire and a 
sense of need. The same, too, (to use a still 
more homely illustration,) as in cooking. At 
some tables we get food, to be sure, but we 
can say very little more. The food is cooked 
and we eat it, to support life, or as a matter 
of habit. But where the dinner is prepared 
by one who is “apt” to cook, how different! 
The viands have a strange fascination, a de- 
lightfal relish. We discover a latent appe- 
tite and develop unexpected powers of appro- 
priation. The Sunday-school teacher cooks 
the food on which the children’s souls are 
feeding. He is to commend the precious 
truth and the priceless pearl and the one 
thing needful and all the goodly merchandise 
of the gospel to those, unto whom the gain of 
a world would not compensate for the loss of 
their souls. And all this cannot be acquired 
or accomplished without pains-taking, study, 
and patient reflection. 

But I must stop these random and hasty 
thoughts, or I shall myself fail to illustrate 
one of the main elements of a “live” Sunday- 
school man, viz.: brevity and a freedom from 
prosing. I am sorry that I have not had the 
time to prepare something worthier of your 
consideration. But such as it is, you are 
heartily welcome to it, and I shall trust in 
you to make the mostof it. At least you can 
not gainsay, I am sure, and will not forget, I 
hope, the subject of my essay. 

A successful Sabbath-school must be a 
“live” one. 


Prayer-Meeting Record. 
{Prepared for the Sunday-School Times.) 
Sansom Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


GENTLEMAN from New York recently 

brought the greetings of the brethren in 
Fulton street, to the Sansom street prayer-meet- 
ing. He was glad to see such a goodly number 
present, (about 60, on a rainy Saturday.) The 
brother who had spoken just before him, had 
complained of the slim attendance, and had even 
intimated that there was a serious intention of 
abandoning the meeting altogether, since it was 
so feebly supported by the Christian ministers and 
people of the community, and especially by the 
young men, the working power of the church. 
The middle-aged and the venerable fathers in 
Israel, composed the larger portion of the daily 
attendance now; and altogether the prospects of 
the meeting seemed darker than at any former 
period in its history. 

Now the speaker would encourage his brethren, 
The young men had also in large numbers left 
the New York meeting. There was a reason for 
this. Many of them had gene to the wars. But 
this fact did not discourage them. While the 
attendance at Fulton street was smaller than it 
used to be, the mecting is still kept up with in- 
terest. There was a degree of humility and 
earnestness and deep piety seen there, that was 
truly heart cheering. The brethren must not 
despond. 

These kind words of encouragement from a 
sister city, were gratefully received in a time of 
real doubt and despondency concerning the meet- 
ing. It has been deeply mourned for some time 
past, ever since the dying away of the summer’s 
heat, when a revival of interest was expected, 
that God’s people were not coming up to their 
work in the meeting as they once did. More 
than this: in view of a serious debt, now for 
some time accumulating, and which the con- 
tributions of a large daily assembly was before 
hardly able to stave off, the question of some 
change (perhaps in the place of meeting) has 
been brought painfully, but prominently before the 
committee in charge. The brethren fee! that 
something must be done; but they cannot bring 
themselves for a moment seriously te consider the 
abandonment of the meeting, in the face of God’s 
abundant promises, and, too, right in view of a 
solemn engagement on their part embodied in the 
placard daily before their eyes, “this meeting is 
a permanent institution!” Faith in Ged, in 
these doubly trying times to the country and 
the church, will be the uniting bond, that will hold 
the brethren together, that will yet be rewarded 
by the sight of the gracious outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon this special means of grace. 
This is the view of the hopeful brethren. It is 
their humble belief and prayer. 

The special providence of God over his own 
children is strikingly illustrated by a fact of the 
war told at a recent meeting. The speaker had 
learned from one engaged in the battle at Bull 
Run, that in his regiment, in which were 63 pray- 
ing Christian soldiers, not one of the latter was 
injured; that they all passed unscathed through a 
conflict in which scores of their companions fell 
dead and wounded around them. 

An affecting incident was also related at the 
same meeting, showing that there were praying 
soldiers in the enemy’s ranks. It gave point to 
the exhortation that we should pray for our 
southern brethren, who have written themselves 
our enemies : 

In a recent battle at the south, a northern sol- 
dier was mortally wounded. He was spied out on 
the battle field by a Louisiana soldier, who kindly 
raised his poor body and bathed his feverish fore- 
head in water.. The dying soldier thought his 
benefactor must be a Christian, and he asked him 
to pray forhim. But the Louisianian confessed 
his inability to pray. Just then, however, another 
came along, to whom the dying man urged his 
request for prayer. The southern soldier knelt by 
his side and poured out his soul unto God in elo- 
quent, fervent petition. The wounded man mo- 
tioned to encircle the neck of his praying friend, 
but could only rest his arm upon his shoulder, 
and when the solemn “amen” died on the Chris- 
tian soldier’s lips, the dying man’s arms dropped 
by his sides and his spirit took its flight from 
earth. Itis said that the little squad that had 
gathered around, wero moved to tears at the so- 
lemn yet beautiful sight of a brother soldier kneel- 
ing beside an enemy, and ministering to his dying 
wants, and pouring the precious balm of Christ’s 
promises upon his wounded, thirsty soul. 


Fuiron Street Merrine. 


A change in the general composition of the 
meeting has been noticed by some during the 
excitement of the times. Many young men 
are missed who were punctual and regular in their 
attendance, and their places are gupplied by older 
brethren. Numbers of these young men are 
known to have gone to the war in responsible 
and honorable positions. Only a few days since, 
a despatch was received from Col. Hayward, com- 
manding the 60th regiment, of Now York State 
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volunteers, asking that himself and his regiment 
might be specially remembered at a throne of 
grace. Col. H. is one of those who might often 
have been seen at the meeting humbly taking part 
in the services. Often his voice has been heard 
there in prayer, and none more sincere and 
earnest in tone. He isasoldier by profession and 
practice, and besides he is by profession and 
-practico a good soldier of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Christian Intelligencer says: “it is a tower 
of strength to have such a man to lead the 
armies of our country. Every sister and mother 
and wife of those soldiers must feel that it is 
much better to have such a man in command, to 
whose care and influence they can trust their 
loved ones.” 

As illustrative of the extended usefulness and 
influence of the Fulton street meeting, the follow- 
ing words of a clergyman are reported in the 
Intelligencer: 

“T am come from more than a thousand miles 
away. Iam here with my beloved wife, both to 
ask your prayers for us and our people. I am 
here after having arrived this morning, not having 
even stopped to find a place to stop while remain- 
ing in the city. I made my first inquiry for this 
place. Icame in at these doors as the first I de- 
sired to enter. If you think I know nothing of 
the Fulton street prayer-meeting, you are mis- 
taken. I have always read with the liveliest in- 
terest, everything published in the religious press 
which pertained to this meeting. I read these 
reports; and I not only read, but I pray for you. 
So pray, also, my people. We havo a prayer- 
meeting every Saturday night, and there is sel- 
dom a meeting in which you are not prayed for 
by name, and with great earnestness, by those 
people a thousand miles away. I have often 
wondered if you knew of the wonderful power 
of this meeting. I have wondered if you knew 
how mony eyes were upon the Fulton street 
prayer-meoting, and how many hearts are turned 
this way at 12 M. every day of every week of the 
year. Do you know that there are hundreds and 
thousands who go away into their secret places at 
the same hour, to pray for all the objects of 
prayer which are presented here? And do you 
know that there is over the land and world a 
sympathy with this meeting? Do you know how 
many hearts would ache if this meeting were to 
decline, or be divested of the Divine favor? I 
can assure you that there is a fearful responsi- 
bility resting upon this meeting. Your heart 
beats here, and as your heart beats, thousands of 
hearts, far away in this and other lands, beat. 
Then, cultivate the highest forms of spiritual life. 
The spirit of prayer in this meeting is the spirit 
of prayerin many others. Whether this ought to 
be 80 or not, so it is, and so it must be, as we are 
constituted.” 

A merchant then arose and urged upon his 
fellows a deeper feeling of their responsibility in 
upholding the meeting. He had a few days be- 
fore met a brother merchant who had asked how 
they were getting along in Falton street, as for 
some time he had not been there. The speaker 
took the opportunity to rebuke him kindly for his 
neglect of the meeting, reminding him that he 
ought to be present, and know by delightful ex- 
perience what good times were enjoyed. That 
man was there now, and so ought all business 
men, who in times past, seemed to realize the vast 
power for good which tke meeting had wielded. 

Anotber then arose, who said he was in the 
meeting for the first time. He could say much 
in regard to the influonce which this meeting ex- 
erted far and wide. 


Cincinnati MEETING. 


A pleasant meeting was held on a recent Mon- 
day, when part of the 7th chapter of Matthew was 
under consideration. The topics it presented were, 
1. An invitation and an encouragement to prayer. 
2. An exhortation to @nter in at the strait 
gate. 3. A caution against false prophets. 4. 
Danger of self-deception. 5. The difference be- 
tween him that heareth and doeth, and him that 
heareth and doeth not, the sayings of Jesus. 

Some remarks were made in regard to the 
demoralizing influence of the daily newspapers. 
The news of to-day contradicts the news of yes 
terday, and that of to-morrow, if we live to see it, 
will contradict that of to-day. The influenco it 
has is to make every man a doubter, and to de- 
stroy confidencein all statements of facts. It was 
consoling to reflect that in the Bible we have a 
“more sure word of prophecy,”—here we have 
unerring truth, upon which we may rest in con- 
fidence and hope. 

Another added that he finds, in his own ex- 
perience—and perhaps the same is true of others 
—that in our mania for news, begotien by the 
peculiarity of the times, there is danger that the 
daily newspapers may supercede the Bible in our 
affections. The first eager inquiry, when we rise 
in the morving. is “ What’s the news?” And if 
we take up the Bible to read a morning lesson, 
we are apt to hurry it over, that we may take up 
the newspaper. We aro running into the same 
state of mind which the apostle reproved in the 
Athenians—a desire to hear, or to tell some new 
thing. 

These remarks were appropriately followed by 
the following hymn: 


“Where'er we meet, you always say. 
What's the news ? 

Pray, what’s the order of the day’ 
What’s the news? 

Oh, I have got news to tell! 

My Saviour hath done all things well, 

And triumphed over death and hell: 
That’s the news! 


A widow’s son, who is in the army, and who 
while at home was a wayward and thoughtless 
child, recently wrote to her requesting her to pray 
for him—the first time he had ever asked for the 
prayers of any one. His case was preseated to 


the meeting and made a subject of prayer.— 
Presbyter. 





Sunday-School Intelligence. 

FRIEND in Connecticut sends us an inte- 

Testing account of a colored mission. school 
in New Haven. He desired to present it at the 
State Convention at Norwich, but “other and 
older” brethren getting the floor, his m rdesty 
kept him back until the chance was lost. 

The echool is called the Broadway Mission- 
Schoo! for Colored Childrer, and has more than 
30 teachers with some 230 scholars. It has a 
good library of 300 volumes, as well as Bibles and 
Testaments for the whole school. The male 
teachers are mostly students of Yale College and 
Seminary, and the lady teachers are from the va- 
rious city ehurches. About 60 of the scholars ure 
adults, mostof whom can read. The infant class 
has 55 children. The school has an hour anda 
half for its session before the afternoon eervices in 
the city. The oxercises are such as are common 
in Most mission-schools, and in other respecte it 
is not unlike them; but one marked feature is the 
general enthusiastic interest of both teachers and 
Scholars. This interest is of a personal, individual 
nature. It has been created and intensified by a 
weekly Saturday evening teachers’ meetin g, where, 
with at least an Average attendance of 16 teachers, 
an hour is epent in prayerful study of the lesson 
for the next day; and on the evening before the 
monthly miasionary Sunday, each teacher reports 
whatever «f encouragement or information is re- 
ceived from the monthly visit to each scholar in 
his cr her class. Also at the close of each Sab- 
bath’s work, afew moments are spent by the teach- 
ers in prayer. Instead of the children’s concert 
there isa missionary meeting on the first Sunday 
of the month, conducted with varied exercises, 


which are mainly designed to create a deeper in- 
terest in the cause of missions. A collection is 
taken up for the object. The meeting is under 
the care of the missionary society, the whole 
school constituting the society, but tho officers 
distinct from those of the school. This year the 
contributions have reached $70, and go to the sup- 
port of young men at Mendi, Africa. Singing is 
found to be such an aid in the school that special 
pains are taken to gather the scholars in a little 
before the time, each week, to learn and to prac- 
tice the children’s hymns. 

The success of the school is regarded as the na- 
tural result of personal devotion to the children, 
The teachers in their labors find their rich reward 
in the frequent conversion of their scholars. 

Mersopist Sunpay-Scnoot Convention.—A 
convention of the Prattsville District of the New 
York Conference was held at Windham Centre, 
N. Y., on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of October. Reso- 
lutions were passed urging more special devotion 
to Sunday-school enterprise, the formation of 
adult classes, and the preaching ef special ser- 
mons for the children. The continuing of the 
schools through the winter and the holding of 
monthly prayer-meetings was also insisted upon. 


CORRESPONDRNCR. 


NEW YORK, November 9, 1861. 
Four Onszcts—Fitt up ScHoous with TEACH- 

ERS AND ScHoLars—Puiant New Scaoors— 

EXTENDING THE MzussionARY Work AND 

Teacuers’ Megtines FOR CONFERENCE. 

HERE are four objects to which the New York 

and Brooklyn Sabbath-schools are at this 
time devoting their especial attention. 

1. To filling up their schools with teachers and 
scholars. This requires much hard work, per- 
sonal and persevering work. It is somotimes a 
very slow, gradual progress, by which even a good 
man who has been accustomed to spend his Sab- 
baths in “inglorious ease” can. be induced to 
shake himself and enter upon such a regular, con- 
stant, responsible business as Sabbath-school 
teaching, and all for love too. Let, then, no su- 
perintendent or pastor or teacher who attempts to 
draft in new recruits for this life army, be at all 
surprised, and least of all impatient, if the citadel 
does not surrender on the first attack. Again 
and again, after much thought and prayer, en- 
deavor to persuade men that it is wise to win 


souls. 
The floating class of Sabbath-school children 


are at this time quite generally in the schools, 
while those that remain are harder to gain ; con- 
sequently the visits should be oft and regularly 
repeated systematically unti! confidence is gained, 
and the child reaches forth his hand saying, 
“Teacher, I will go with you.” 

2. We ought greatly to increase our Sabbath- 
schools. If our present Sabbath-schools were all 
filled to overflowing, there would still remain 
tens of thousands of precious children in our 
streets and alleys still without. Our churches as 
yet have only yielded the Sunday-school fifteen 
per cent. of their membership. If they will mus- 
ter into the service thirty per cent., either at their 
homes or in the school, all can be reached every 
Sabbath. 

3. Our schools are now responding nobly to 
the appeal of the American Sunday-School Union 
for aid in the way of libraries for their missiona- 
ries in the destitute districts of our land. Some 
thousands of dollars are flowing in, in little rills, 
to refresh the land. Oh thatallthe good Suuday- 
school agencics of our land might reach speedily 
the whole of the four millions of children still 
within our land, outlying the Sabbath-school field. 

4. Never until this hour, I am sure, was there 
so general and earnest a desire on the part of su- 
perintendents and teachers to learn more practi- 
cally all about their duties in the Sabbath-school. 
During the past week I have had the opportunity 
of noticing this fact in three important meetings 
for this purpose, and I am already advised that 
four different evenings of next woek, in widely 
separated sections of our cities, are especially de- 
voted to the same object. These conferences of 
teachers. where they are real and life-like, instead 
of formal, must unearth and tend to remove many 
evils which now exist and establish the teachers 
on a higher and more advanced pesition. 

This art of teaching, like everything else, is to 
be learned, and the common band of teachers who 
assemble and earnestly compare notes will be all 
surprised to learn how much worth learning is 
embodied in the observation and experience of all. 

Some few schools, indeed, have advanced to 
that altitude where the Saviour is visiting them 
with his salvation, and precious souls are hope- 
fuily converted; but this crowning blessing on 
the teacher’s work is not as yet generally enjoyed. 
For this let teachers and parents devoutly pray. 

CREDO. 





HARTFORD, November 9, 1861. 
A Goop ScHoot Amone tHe Hitus—An En- 
couRAGING Rrcorp ann Brigut ExaAMPLE— 

CASTLE Pinckney axnp West Winstep—More 

Missionary Work Requreep In FAIRFIELD 

County—A Faitarut Secretary StTiLt at 

His Post. 

$67) ANBURY QUARTER,” or “Danbury 
District,” on the borders of Winehester 
and Norfolk, in Litchfield county, has been before 
alluded to in these letters. It was called a very 
unpromising neighborhood for religious effort. 
When the State missionary was first there in the 
summer of 1857, he failed to secure, from those 
churches in the neighborhood which he visited, 
any assistance for the organization of a Sabbath- 
school there. In the summer of the year follow- 
ing, however, being again in that vicinity, he 
canvassed the district, and with the aid of the 
Rev. W. T. Hill, then pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at West Wiosted, together with 
friends from the Congregational church, at Win 
chester Contre, started a Sabbath school, which 
bas been uninterruptedly continued to the present 
time. It was not suspended last winter, nor hag 
it ever been intermitted on account of the weather, 
although it is in a remote border district, with 
quite rough roads on every side, and only a widely 
scattered population in and about it. The super- 
intendent, and assistant, and some of the teachers, 
come a distance of several miles to attend its 
sessions, but they are always there, and their 
scholars are generally as punctual as they. The 
echoci well docerves the name already given it, of 
“the Weather. proof School.” Some children have 
not missed a Sabbath’s attendance since the school 
was started. One scholar, thus always prompt, 
is a little girl, who walks a mile and a half each 
way, but never tires. A child, from a family not 
before connected with any worshiping congrega- 
tion, died recently out of this sebool, leaving with 
her friends the hope that she is now with Jesus. 

Thus, with God’s blessing, the schvol is doing 
its appointed work. It is a delightful gathering. 
The Rey. R. H. Loomis, successor of Mr. Hill, at 
West Winsted, preaches frequently in the Danbury 
district, and he is much pleased with the prepa- 
ration which the Sabbath-school makes for his 
effective labors; bringing a good audience; per- 
fecting the singing, and opening both ear and 
mind for the reception of gospel trnth. 

Last Sabbath, Mr. Trumbull visited this school 
again for the first time since it was commenced. 
He met with a hearty reception from his friends 
there, young and old, and was greatly cheered 
and encouraged by what he saw and heard, 
During the day, Mr. T. visited the Sabbath- 
schools at West Winsted, und in the evening, 
addressed a large union gathering at the Second 





Congregational church there. Tho Rev. Messrs, 


ry 


Loomis and Pearson, of Winsted, and Bullard, of 
Hartford, also took part in the exercises. 

The Rev. Hiram Eddy, formerly at North Ca- 
naan, who has been often mentioned in the Sun- 
day-School Times as a prominent friend of the 
Sabbath-school cause in this State, is pastor of 
the church at whose house this meeting was held. 
Unfortunately for his people heisjust now a prisoner 
at Castle Pinckney in Charleston harbor, having 
while chaplain in the Federal army been taken 
prisoner by.therebels at the Bull Run battle. It 
is pleasant to know that, notwithstanding the 
great loss which his people sustain even in the 
temporary deprivation of his invaluable services, 
the Sabbath-schoo! of his charge, always near 
his heart, has been unusually large the summer 
past. Mr. Eddy is greatly and deservedly be- 
loved. Many prayers are going up now that he 
may be preserved and speedily restored to his fa- 
mily and parish. 

Although more children have been gained within 
the past three years to the Sabbath-echools of 
Fairfield county than any other part of the State, 
the work of evangelization there is by no means 
all accomplished. Several towns which should 
be well cared for show even now not above one- 
half of those in the Sabbath-school who might be 
expected there, and there are many neighborhoods 
yet unprovided with religious privileges. The 
Rev. Mr. Diossy, the faithful and untiring county 
secretary, who has done so much there hitherto, 
was reappointed by the recent convention and 
continues his valuable labors. He has been the 
past two Sabbaths in the towns of Westport and 
Fairfield, where many little ones are still unreach- 
ed for good. It is to be hoped that his appeals 
will induce the putting forth in behalf of these 
needy children such efforts as have been richly 
blessed and eminently successtul in other parts of 
the county. GLEANER. 





NEW YORK, November 9, 1861. 
SapBatu-Scwoon TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 

RerormeD Dutca CourcH—REMARKS OF THE 

Rev. Dr. Cuampers —- Tenement Hovse 

Praygr-Merrings—MIssi0on SunDAY-SCHOOL. 

HE Sabbath-School Teachers’ Association of 
T the Reformed Dutch church meet regularly 
on the fourth Monday evening of each month for 
consultation and prayer. Delegates are sent to, and 
received from, the New York Sabbath-School 
Union, the Brooklyn, &c. T. W. Chambers, D. D., 
was present at the October meeting, and favored 
the Agsociation with a few practical remarks on 
the best method of Sabbath-school teaching. He 
considered the object of a Sabbath-school teacher 
to be similar to that of the pastor, viz.:—To in- 
form, elucidate, explain. There are three methods 
of Sabbath-echool teaching, said he; the lazy, the 
superficial, and the sentimental. 

Sabbath-school teachers should thoroughly un- 
derstand the lesson. Study it on the Sabbath if 
you please, but let it be on the one preceding that 
on which you appear before your class. He had 
heard of a teacher who carried a Bible in one 
pocket and a commentary in the other, reading 
to his class alternately from either. This, it is 
true, is better than nothing. When a subject is 
not fully understood, it is better to tell the scholars 
so, and pass it. He knew once a distinguished 
divine in this city to make a similar acknowledg- 
ment from the pulpit. Teachers should strive to 
interest their scholars. This may be done by illus- 
trations drawn from Scripture, and from various 
reading. They are the pins with which you are to 
prick and fastex the attention of the children. 

Much of the success in Sabbath-school teaching 
depends on the spirit in which truth is presented. 
When himself a Sabbath-school scholar he had 


large acquirements in knowledge. But none so 
much interested him as did a man of very mode- 
rate attainments. Now it was not so much what 
that teacher said to him, which impressed his 
mind, as the earnest, impressive manner in which 
he said it. The tone of the Sabbath-school 
teacher should be love, the Saviour’s love! 

The address was replete with good counsel. 

Mr. R. McCarter, Jr., superintendent of a large 
mission Sabbath-school connected with the late 
Dr. Alexander’s church, being by invitation pre- 


rise and progress of that school. 

Another superintendent remarked that he had 
yet to learn why the married and middle-aged 
members of the church should not engage in Sab- 


other superintendents in the land, who would like 
to have their mincs illuminated upon that subject. 

Tenement house prayer-meetings are attracting 
attention in this city. They are held in base- 
ments, in fifth stories, and in the thronged alley 
way. 

Recently a poor woman solicited aid at the 
door of a mission Sabbath-school teacher. The 
latter was a lady of influence and wealth. There 
are many such mission Sabbath-school teachers. 
Following this woman to her abode, she found a 
sick husband and three little children. The imme- 
diate wants of the family were supplied, and the 
children taken to her mission Sabbath-school, 
corner of 44th street and Eighth avenue. A 
weekly prayer-meeting has been commenced in 
that family, prospectively useful to it, and the 
immediate neighborhood. Thus various doors of 
usefulness are opened to the mission Sabbatb- 
schoo] teacher, inviting all who have a heart to 
do sotoenterin. It may safely be said that the 
masses are more ready to receive religious in- 
struction than professors of religion are to com- 
municate it. 

The Genera! Synod’s Sabbath-School Union is 
deing a good work for the church and humanity 
in the establishment of mission Sabbath-schools. 
It now sustains wholly orin part seven schools, 
besides having organized others which have be- 
come self-sustaining. From one a church has 
arisen. 

The Sabbath-schoo} cause here is generally 
prosperous. The autumnal season has caused 
the return to town of many of the best Sabbath- 
school laborers, who, with renewed energies, are 
engaged in the work of rescuing the children and 


youth of this city from its periious bartle-ground 
of temptation. Should anything of interest occur 
you may again hear from me. i 


[We shall be glad to bear from “H ” again.— Fd.) 





TROY, N. Y., Nov., 1861. 
UR county convention, held on the 22d and 
23d ult., in this city, proved quite successful, 
much to the gratification and encouragement of 
the friends of the cause. The nuiuber cf delegates 
in attendance was about 200, nearly haif of whom 
were from the country schools. Lewis E. Gurley, 
Esq., superintendent of the Fifth strest Baptist 
school, Troy, presided, assisted by the Kev. 8. 
Washburne, of the Methodist ehurc!:, Rev. B. C. 
Potter, (Episcopal,) and other vies presidents. 
Meeers. C. P. Hartt, J. De Golycr, and W. W. 
Battershall acted as Secretaries, and Mr. Hartt as 
Chairman of the Business Committce. She at- 
tendance at the evening sessions, which were ocen- 
pied in discussions and addresses, was very full 

and our citizens generally manifested a consid: 
rable interest in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The speakers at the closing meeting on 
Wednesday evening were the Rev. Messrs. Dur- 


different teachers. Some of them were men of 


sent, gave a brief but interesting account of the 


bath-school teaching. There are hundreds of 


retary of Albany, and the Rev. Messrs. Lansing, 
of New Salem, and Pierce, of Bethlehem, in Al- 
bany coutity. I am glad tc note an excellent 
feeling of friendship existing between the Sun- 
day-school men of Albany and Rensselaer coun- 
ties, and the attend of these genti speaks 
well for the interest which our friends across the 
river take in our welfare. 

The children’s meeting on Wednesday was 
largely attended. The edifice (Dr. 
Beman’s church) in which the meetings of the 
convention were held was thronged with the chil- 
dren and their friends. This was another signifi- 
cant token of the prevailing interest in the cause, 
especially as the day was quite unpleasant. Prof. 
James W. Andrews, organist of the Sixth street 
Presbyterian church, conducted ihe singing, in 
his usual successful manner. Prof. A, has of late 
devoted much time te musical instraction in the 
Sabbath-scbool, and exhibits a lively enthusiasm 
in this department of his professional labors. 
Such men are needed everywhere to help along 
our Sunday-schools, 

Quite a number of resolutions were discussed 
and adopted, with sundry amendments, but I can 
not take the epace in your columns to give them 
in full. The more important topies were these: 
The employment of unconverted teachers. It was 
decided that as a general rule the interests of the 
school were not promoted by their efforts, but that 
exceptional cases would frequently occur. Great 
care should be exercised in selecting from this 
class such as were favorably disposed in their edu- 
cation and general tendencies to religion. The 
subject of the expediency of keeping schools in 
the couatry open through the year was freely dis- 
cussed, and mony interesting facts given, showing 
that what were supposed to be obstacles in the 
way of winter schools could be successfully over- 
come. Mr. J. H. Loring, of the Furnace Grove 
school, Bennington, Vt., gave a very interesting 
history of that enterprise, and showed that a Sun- 
day-scheol the year round was practicable even 
amid the snow-capped mountains of Vermont, and 
that the psople would haveit. But few cases un- 
favorable to a continuance of schools throughout 
the winter were stated, and I think the impression 
generally obtained that the excuses for closing 
were for the most part unsatisfactory and many 
of them trivial. As one of the delegates remark- 
ed, our farmers are quite willing to harness up 
their teams and take their families several miles, 
perhaps through a storm, to a place of public en- 
tertainment, when to carry the children half the 
distance to Sunday-school would scem to their 
minds an impracticable undertaking. It is doubt- 
less true that the great difficulty in this matter is 
only in awakening the attention of parents to the 
great importance of Sunday-school instruction. 
To effect this our superintendents and teachers 
must exert all theirinfluenceand tact. Once con- 
vinced that their children are to be essentially 
benefited, and there will be no trouble in their find- 
ing means to send them tothe school. The ques- 
tion as to the best means for retaining the youth 
in the schools and attracting older persons to the 
Bible-clagses was discussed, together with other 
important points to which I have not room to 
allude. 

To sum up all, as one of the speakers observed, 
we found the imperative necessity of continued 
“work.” As we reviewed the wants of the thou- 
sands in our county without religious advantages, 
and consulted as to the ways and means by which 
to reach them, I believe the resolution to labor 
with increased activity was formed in every heart, 
and I am confident another year will find us much 
advanced in the execution of our plans and pur- 
poses. 

A most excellent spirit was manifested through- 
out all the exereises, and by the members of all 
dencminations, of which six were represented. 
All were in favor of another convention, and a 
committee was appointed to call one, which will 
probably be held during the winter. Regarded 
merely in a social point of view, the occasion 
may be considered as important to the friends 
of the cause, while much valuable know- 
ledge was acquired and many instructive ideas 
interchanged. Great credit is due to Mr. Charles 
P. Hartt, county secretary of the New York State 
Sunday-School Teachers’ Association, for his un- 
tiring offorts to make the arrangements for the 
convention complete and the occasion interesting. 
In the choice of a presiding officer we were unu- 
sually fortunate, and, as a first attempt, we may 
regard the convention as an sntire success. I 
hope to chronicle many more such gatherings, 
and an increased interest and enthusiasm among 
the friends of the cause. Tum. 











CHICAGO, Nov. 1, 1861. 

rQXHE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 

Sabbath School Union was held in the Lec- 
ture room of the Third Presbyterian church, on 
Monday evening last. The attendance was not 
large, but sufficiently so to convince any one pre- 
sent that the religious education of youth has its 
hold upon the affections of the good people of our 
city. 

Mr. E. W. Hawley, chairman of a committee 
to district out the city, for systematic visitation, 
made a report which was adopted, and a work which 
at first looked large and forbidding to many, now 
seems to prezent itself in a more pleasing aspect, 
and churches and Sunday-schools are coming up 
nobly to the work. Last Sabbath I visited a 
Sunday-school whose average attendance of 
scholars some months since, was about 100. Now, 
it is not far from 223, rather above than below. 

“This has all been done,” remarked the super- 
intendent, “ by systematic visitation.” 

This is one of the live schoole of the city, and 
is one of four sustained in part, or entirely by the 
First Congregational church. 

At the meeting of the Union referred to, there 
were several from out of town, whose presence 
and words of emouragement, stirred cur hearts, 
But wore than all else, wore the evidences of 
good resulting from our recent convention. God 
is still in the midst of us, verifying the promise 
that those who seek him early shall find him. 
Several very interesting reports were made from 
different schools, in which God is present by the 
sanctifying influence of his Spirit. These cheer- 
ing reports come from our wmission-schools 
Where are the evidences of God’s presence in our 
church schools? Why do we come year after 
year looking for fruit aod find sone. “Say not 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
father: for I say uato you that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 

The human heart is “ deceitful above all things 
and dosperately wicked,” and whether childrem 
have godly or ungodly parente, unless the 
truth is brought to bear upon the heart and 
conscience, they never will repent. 

There is one feature in connection with our 
mission work, tbat I regard as being “a step in 
the right direction,” which by the way, is not, I 
suppose, peculiar to our city alone, bat ueverthe- 
less is worthy of note. I refer to the fact, that 
so many of our mission Sunday. schools are held 
in buildings orected expressly for their use. 

In this connection, I am reminded of the work 
accomplished by one of our mission schools in 
five years. I referto the school known as the 
“ Shields’ Mission,” which was established 29th of 





yea and Johnson, and the Rev. Dr. Sheldon, of 
Troy, and the Rev. Mr. Cushing, of Lansing- 
burgh. Among the more prominent delegates 


the Rev. Mesers. Barlow, of Lansingburgh, Cusb- | 





September, 1856, at that time known as the 
“New Street Miesion,” sustained by the First 
Baptist church. The building stood for years 





present from the country towns I may mention | upon leased land. In October last, a lady whose 


heart was enlisted in behalf of the children, gave 


| 
man, of Sandlake, and Guild, of Berlin. We were | to the school the sum of $1,400, with which a lot 
fortunate in hearing, at different sessions of the was purchased. It was then voted to name the 
convention, from H. S. McCall, Esq., county sec- ' 


schoo! “ Shields’ Mission,” in honor of the lady ' 


who 80 generously gave the sum above referred 
to. Having a new lot, in a more favorable loca- 
tion, it was found that the building occupied by 
the school was quite too small. Thereupon, two 
gentlemen, one or both of whom are members of 
the First Baptist church, contributed $200 each, 
towards the enlarging of the house. The ex- 
penses of the past year borne by the school and 
its friends, amount to $2,416 25. They have now 
a commodious building, on a large lot, all paid for, 
well fenced, house papered, painted, &e., with a 
flourishing school, and an average attendance of 
250 scholars, and 35 teachers, making the average 
attendance of the whole school 290, including the 
officers. 

The last annual report of this school is full of 
interest. Among other items, I find the follow- 
ing: “The evening meetings connected with the 
school, have been well sustained, and during the 
last few weeks have been especially blessed of God. 
Quite a number have found the Saviour, and 
many more are inquiring the way to eternal life. 
Among these are scholars, teachers, parents and 
friends, who visit us. The children’s meeting is 
held on Sabbath evening, when they are addressod 
by various friends from our city and abroad, the 
children taking part themselves in the exercises.” 
Oo Wednesday evening, the Rev. Dr. Everts 
occupies half an hour in a familliar lecture, afier 
which the time is occupied in prayer and remarks 
by others present. This school and the evening 
meetings have produced a marked change in the 
morals of the neighborhood, and we may safely 
Took for achurch of Christ in this locality ere 
long. The school above referred to, is one of 
three schools sustained by the First Baptist 
eburch, and during the past year, x» church debt 
amounting to $14,000, bas been removed. In 
addition to all this, they are erecting another 
building in another part of the city, which will 
cost at least $2,500. Pretty well for these hard 
times, 

Our noonday prayer meetings are well attended, 
and daily the constant attendant may gain new 
life, and feel his spiritual strength renewed. Re- 
ports from the camps are of a very encouraging 
nature, at least, such is the case with those im 
mediately about our city; but I regret that there 
are exceptions to this rule. A Christian brother 
who has just returned from a visit to a regiment 
in Kentucky, informs me, that intemperance is 
alarmingly prevalent. He was present wher the 
soldiers received their pay. On the night follow 
ing, not less than 200 were drunk. The colonel 
of the regiment was remonstrated with upon the 
subject. His reply was “TI will drink as much as 
I please, whether I go to heaven or hell in con- 
sequence.” I sorely regret, that such an officer 
hails from the State of Illinois. He is a disgrace 
to apy people. Thank a kind Providence, he is 
not a native of our State! 

One of our brethern some weeks since, visited 
the State Prison at Michigan City, Indiana, in 
which there has been a very interesting work of 
grace. Before me ie a letter just received by this 
brother, in which the convict states, that some 
thing like 30 have beon brought to see their need 
of the Saviour. 

The writer goes on to state that he is the son of 
a respectable parentage, and reverts back to the 
time, when as a child, his life and character were 
spotless, but how great the change. He now states 
that he feels gratitude of heart, that he was 
stopped in his career, and afforded time for re- 
flection, and thanks God that “the vilest sinner 
may return.” The same brother showed me 
another very interesting letter, from another in- 
mate of the same institution, who trusts that he 
has passed from death unto life. Cor. 





MINERSVILLE, Pa., Nov. 7, 1861. 
EAR TIMES:—TI send you a notice of the 
death of one who war a pupil under Robert 
Raikes, the founder of Sunday-schools His 
name was Giles Critchay. He died at his resi 
dence ia Minersville, Pa, November 1, 1861, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. He was a native 
of Gloucestershire, Evgland. He became when 
about eight years of age a Sunday-school pupil 
in a school of his native place, organized by 
Robert Raikes and under his supervision, and con- 
tinued to attend the school until be was feurteen. 
He then became apprentice to the blacksmith 
trade, and his Sunday-school going ended. Mr. 
Critechay frequently called to see me since I have 
been living here. He loved to talk about Robert 
Raikes and the Sunday-schools, and not long be- 
fore his death he recited to me a prayer which he 
had learned in the school at Gloucester, and which 
was indelibly fixed in his mind. He seemed to 
be happy, Knowing that his days on earth would 
soon be ended. Your subscriber, 
B. F. Sueeper. 

Ministers and Churches. 

ANDERSON.—The First Baptist church of New York 
city, have called the Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, D. D., of 
Roxbury, Mass., to be their pastor. 

AptHorr.—Mr. Rufus Apthorp, of Hinsdale, Mass., and 
a recent graduate of Auburn Theological Seminary, was 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry on the 16th 
of October, at Cooper, Mich. 

Atwoop.—Mr. Wm. Atwood was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church, West Fayette, Seneca 
county, N. Y., on the 15th of October. 

Barn.—Mr. J. W. Bain bas accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of the United Presbyterian church, Canonsburgh, 
Pa. 

Biscoz.—Me. George 8. Biscoe was ordained at Grafton, 
Mass., on the 25th of October, as an evangelist, to labor 
in Minnesota. 

CLEVFLAND.—The Rev. Charles Cleveland, city mission- 
ary in Boston, aged 90 years, was injured recently, being 
run over by a carriage. 

Crocker.—The Rev. G. D. Crocker, of Paterson, N. J., 
has received the appointment of chaplain of the 2d regi- 
ment of the [ra Harrie Cavalry. 

CunNINGHAM.—The Rev. T. M. Cunningham has just 
been installed pastor of the Alexander Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia. 

Dsan.—The Rev. Artemas Dean, late of Schenectady, 
N. Y., was installed pastor of the Second Congregational 
church, Greenfield, Mass., on the 30th of October. 

Ferris.—Mr. W. W. Ferris was ordained pastor of the 
Baptist church, York, N. Y., on the 24th of October. 

Frisprich.—The Kev. J. C. Friedrich, of Lyons, Towa, 
has received a call from the Lu heran church, Wilton, 
Towa. 

Gace.—The Rev. W. L. Gage, pastor of the North Con- 
gregational church, Portsmouth, N. H., has obtained 
leave of absence for six months, on account of ill health. 

Grirrita.—Br. J. H.Griffith has accepted the call of 
the First Baptiet church, Detroit, Mich. 

Grota.—The Rey. F. Groth, late of Pomeroy, 0., has 
accepted a call from St. Paul’s German Lutheran church, 
Dayton, 0. 

Harris.—Mr. Stephen Harris, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
was ordained and installed pastor of the Congregational 
church, Windham, Vt., on the 24th of October. 
Haven.—The Rev. Gilbert Haven has been appointed 
pastor of the Clinton street M. E. church, Newark, N. J. 
Henry —At an adjourned meeting of the West Lex- 
ington Presbytery, held in the Woodford church, Ky., 
on the 17th of October, Mr. Alexander Henry was or- 
dained and installed pastor of said church. 

Heston.—The Rev. Newton Heston, pastor of the 
Union (M. KE.) church, Newark, N. J., has accepted the 
call of the State street Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Howakp.—The Rev. Roger 5. Howard, formerly rector 
of St. Stephen’s church, Portland, Me., has accepted a 
call to the rectorship of Trinity church, Rutland, Vt. 
Lewis. —Mr. Benj Lewis was ordained to the ministry 
at the B.thesda Baptist church, Maaison connty, Ia, on 
the 29th of September. 

Mitcuett.—The Rev. Mr. Mitchell has entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Morcan.—The Rev. D. W. Morgan has resigned the 
charge of the. Baptist church, Newtown, Ohio, and bas 
accepted the chaplaincy of the 52d Ohio regiment. 
Moraison.—The Rev. John H. Morrison, of the Lodi- 
ana Mission, arrived at New York, on the 224 of October 








MUERLER.—Tho Rev. F. Z. Muehler, of Dayton, 0., has 
taken charge of a German Lutheran church, Pomeroy, 
Meigs county, 0. 
NEILL.~-Mr. Henry Neill, formerly of Philadelphia, 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Neill, died on the 7th of Novem. 
ber, aged 22 years. He was formerly connected with the 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, but lately was engaged 
with the Tribune and the Albion, New York. 
PAckWooD.—Mr. E. Packwood was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, York, N. Y., on the 24th of October. 
PALMER.—The Rev. Wm. R. Palmer, of Danville, tL, 
has accepted an invitation to supply the Second Presby- 
terian church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
PaILLIPS.—Mr. John Phillips was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist church, Prairie Centre, Ill, on the 16th of 
October. 
Powers.—Mr. Powers, a native of Hadley, Mass., and 
a recent graduate of East Windsor, was ordained pastor 
of the Second Congregational church, West Springfield, 
Mass., on the 30th of October. 
Rice.—It is stated that the Rev. John H. Rice, D. D., 
late pastor of the Walnut street Presbyterian church, 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed chaplain to one of 
the Mississippi regiments now in the field, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. 
ROBERTSON.—The Rev. H. Robertson, late of Whites- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted the call of the Baptist church, 
Avoca, Steuben county, N. ¥. 
ScHOONMAKER.—The Rev. R. 1. Schoonmaker was in- 
stalled pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch church, 
Rotterdam, N. Y. 
Saepaerd.—The Rev. I. N. Shepherd, of Marion, Ohio, 
has accepted a call to the (0. 8.) Presbyterian church, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Sirker.—The Rev. J. H. Sieker, of the Theological 
Seminary in Gettysburg, has accepted a call from the 
English Lutheran church, West Granville, Wis. 
SPEAR.—The Rev. W. W. Spear, D. D., has resigned the 
rectorship of Emmanuel church, Cumberland, Md., and 
accepted that of St. James, Bristol, Pa. 
StannorovcH.—Mr, Rufus M. Stanborough was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the Refurmed Dutch 
church, Manheinr Centre, N. Y., recently. He was also 
installed pastor of the neighboring church of Indian 
Castle, in the town of Danube. 
Teprorp.—Mr. J. H. Tedferd has received a call from 
the United Presbyterian church, West Greenville, Pa. 
THom.—The Rev. J.C. Thom has declined the call of 
the Presbyterian church, Columbia, Pa. 
THomas.—The Rev. W. 0. Thomas, of Rockland, Me., 
is announced as Agent of the American Bible Union for 
Maine and Massachusetts. 
TxHomas.—The Rey. S. A. Thomas has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church, Millbury, Msss., on account 
of ill health. 
TyLek.—The Rev. Payson Tyler, of Waterbury Centre, 
Vt., has taken charge of the Baptist church, Newport, Vt. 
Wates.—The Rev. E. Vine Wales, on account of im- 
paired health, has resigned his pastorate of the Reformed 
Dutch church, Spraker’s Basin, Montgomery county, N.Y. 
Wuitrsead.—The Rev. Wm. M. Whitehead has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Baptist church, Great Val- 
ley, Pa., and accepted the chaplaincy of one of the Penn- 
sylvania regiments of volunteers. 
WIivstow.—The Rev. IH. Winslow, D. D., was installed 
pastor of the Northwest Presbyterian church, 50th street, 
New York, oa the 30th of October. 

Wortuincton.—The Rev. N. C. Worthington. of the 
Pittsburg (M. E.) Conference, has been elected chaplain 
of the 5'st regiment, Ohio volunteers. 


Tar Winthrop Congregational church and the Second 
Congregational church, South Malden, Mass., have been 
consolidated, to be known as the Congregational church 
of South Malden. 

Tue Jolin street M. E.church, New York city, cele- 
brated its 93d anniversary on the 27th of October. 

Tue Independent Baptist church, Port Jefferson, Long 
Island, N. ¥., was recognized on the 6th of October. 

Zton’s Evangelical Lutheran church. Stephenson coun- 
ty, ILl., was dedicated on the 18th of October. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 








MUSIC BOOKS. 


For one new subscriber. with the cash (41.90), we will 
give as a premium, 

4 Copies of Bradbury's Golden Chain: 

Or, 4 Copies of Sabbath-School Bell, No. 1: 

Or, 4 Copies of Sabbath-School Bell, No, 2 

Or, 3 Copies of Day School Bell 


When the books are to be sent by mail (any distance 
less than 3,000 miles), 15 cts. additional must be sent to 
prepay postage. 

ii 


CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR. 


For one new subscriber, with the cash ($1), we will 
give Clark’s School Visitor for one year. This is an ex- 
cellent monthly periodical for day schools (price 50 cents). 


TI 


MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 


“One of the most extraordinary 
books of the present century.” Price 
$1.25. 

We wiil give a copy of this work to any one who will 
eond us the names of 2 uew subscribers with the cash 
($2.) 

N. B.—If the book is to be sent by mai! (any distance 
less than 3,000 miles), 24 ceats ‘n stamps must be en- 
closed to prepay the postage. 


Iv. ‘ 
UIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNGING 
GAZETTEER, 

The most complete work of the 
kind ever published in any language, 
CONTAINS MORE MATTER THAN “ WEB. 
STER’S UNABRIDGED.” Price $6. 


We will give a copy of tais work to any one who will 
send us the names of 7 new subscribers, with the cash 
(87). ; 

7; 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO 
DICTIONARY, NEW PICTORIAL 
EDITION. Price $6.50. 

We will give a copy of this work to any one who will 

send us the names of 8 new subscribers, with the cash 


($8). 
VI. 


MAP GF ANCIENT JERUSALEM, 
A large and splendid work, 5: feet 
by 83, mounted and colored in beau- 
tiful style, 


WITH OUTLINE MAP AND KEY, 

The best work ever published for giving to a 
school or a class a correct idea of ancient 
Jerusalem and the eacred places adjacent. 
Price $10. 

We will give a copy of this exceedingly valuable work 


to any one who will seud us the names of 12 new sub- 
scribers, with the cash ($12). 
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CAUTION. 


#@p~ It is indispensable to the obtaining of a premiom 
that the money sent should be at or near par in Phila 
delphia. 
4@ Before beginning to canvass for any of the larger 
premiums, be sure to write to es and obtain a circular 
of instructions aud samples. Enclose 6 cents in stamps 
to pay postage. 
Address, 

PROPRIETORS OF THE SuUNDAY-SCHOOL TimEs, 

148 Soath Fourth street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ERSONS WISHING BOUND COPIES OF 
the third volume of the »unpAy-ScHooL Times for 
1861, will please favor us with their orders at once. 
Price $2 50. 

PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL Tres, 
no16-tf 148 south Fourth st., Philadelphia. 





SOLDIER’S HYMNS WITH PSALMS, 


The AMERICAN TRAOT SOCIETY, New York, have 
issued @ beautiful edition of their SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
with thirty-four Psalms and Scripture Paraphases from 
the Scotch version. Price 6 cents single, $5.50 per hun- 
dred, $50 per thousand. Depository, 929 CHESTNUT 
Street, Philadelphia. H. N. THISSELL. 
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For the Sunday-School Times, 
BIBLE ANSWERS 10 BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
Arranged for Every Day in the Year. 


EicHtRentH WEE. 


Sunpay.—Wo 
Israel, that do feed themselves! Should not 
the shepherds feed the flock? Ezek. 34: 2. 
Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to 
all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the church 
of God, which he hath purehased with his 
own blood, Acts 20: 28. 

Monpay.—Seemeth it a small thing to you 
to have eaten up the good pasture, but ye 
must tread down with your feet the residue of 
your pastures? and to have drunk of the 
deep waters, but ye must foul the residue with 
your feet? Ezek. 34: 18. Wo unto you! 
for ye have taken away the key of knowledge ; 
ye enter not in yourselves, and them that 
were entering in, ye hindered! Luke 11: 52. 

Tusspay.—Is not my way equal? are not 
your ways unequal? Ezek. 18: 25. As for 
God, his way is perfect: the word of the Lord 
is tried ; he is a buckler to all them that trust 
in him. Psalm 18: 30. Therefore I will 
judge you, O house of Israel, every one ac- 
cording to his ways, saith the Lord God. 
Repent and turn yourselves from all your 
transgressions ; so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin. Ezek. 18: 30. 

Wepnespay.—Son of man, can these bones 
live? Ezek. 37: 3, Behold, O my people, I 
will open your graves, and cause you to come 
up out ef your graves, and bring you into 
the land of Israel. And ye shall know that I 
am the Lord, when I have opened your graves, 
O my people, and brought you up out of your 
graves, and shall put my Spirit in you, and 
ye shall live. Ezek. 37: 12-14. And yeu 
hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins. Eph. 2: 1. 

Tuurspay.—Is thy God, whom thou servest 
continually able to deliver thee from the 
lions? Dan. 6: 20. Who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction; who crowneth thee 
with loving kindness and tender mercies. 
Psalms 103: 4. Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and adder; the young lion and the dragon, 
shalt thou trample under feet. Psalm 91: 13. 

Fripay.—I will be thy King; where is any 
other that may save thee in all thy cities? 
Hos. 13: 10. I am the Lord thy God, from 
the land of Egypt, and thou shalt know no 
God but me; for there is no Saviour besides 
me. Hos: 13: 4. 

Saturpay.—Who is wise, and he shall un- 
derstand these things? prudent, and he shall 
know them? Hos, 14: 9. I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Matt. 11: 25. But God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world, to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world, to confound the things which 
are mighty. 1 Cor.1: 27. 

Saturpay Evenrne Question.—Wilt thou 
not from this time cry unto me: My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth? Jer, 3: 4. 





virrent Wveuts. 
Domestic SummMary.—News to the 11th inst, 
. Tae Navat Expxpition.—The fieet has been 
heard from, but positive and well defined news has 
not yet reached us. It is reported that the expe- 
dition has effected a landing at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, through Port Royal entrance ; that the 
fleet had commenced a bombardment of the town; 
and still later, that the place had been captured 
and our flag was flying over the Court House. It 
is also said that several of our smaller vessels 
were disabled, and that the transport Union was 
lost during the gale off the coast of North Carolina, 
and her crew, 73 men in all, were taken 
prisoners to Raleigh. This latter statement has 
been confirmed by subsequent accounts. Commo- 
dore Tatnall is in command of the Southern forces. 

In the midst of this most meagre information, 
it is still certain that the expedition has reached 
its destination, and that our troops are investing 
Beaufort. This town is situated on an arm of 
the sea, about 15 miles inland, and 20 miles 
south from the Charleston and Savannah railroad. 
The distance from Charleston is 50 miles, and 
from Savannah about 35 miles. Numerous sea 
islands surround the town, and the whole coun- 
try about is intersected by small inlets, navi- 
gable only for vessels of light draught. The 
islands produce the famous sea island cotton, the 
best and finest staple known to commerce. 

[Postscrirt.—Nov. 11, 6 o’clock P. M.—The 
telegraph confirms the reported capture of Beau- 
fort by the U. S. troops. It also states that the 
Charleston and Savannah railroad is in possession 
of the Government troops, with an immense 
amount of stores. It is rumored, in addition, 
that Charleston is bombarded. ] 

On tue Potomac.—Despatches from the army 
of the Potomas, at all points, represent everything 
as quiet. An apparent retrograde movement has 
been made by the Confederates from the lower 
Potomac; it is said, to points further South. On 
the 6th inst., 60 of the enemy’s cavalry made a 
reconnoissance to within 14 miles of Alexandria. 
Latest information states that they are strongly 
entrenched on the Virginia side of the upper 
Potomac, and are near Winchester, 15,000 strong. 


They are believed to be in fear of a simultaneous 


attack from Generals Kelly and Geary. 
Western Vircinta.—On the Ist inst., Gen. 


Floyd made ademonstration against Rosecranz’s 
position near Gauley Bridge, with the design of 
cutting off his communication and supplies. He 
Official despatches have not 


was not successful. 
been received. 


Kentucky AND Missourt.—An expedition of 
3,500 Usited States troops from Cairo, under Ge- 
nerals Grant and McClernand, landed at Belmont, 


Missouri, nearly opposite Columbus, Ky., on the 


7th inst, at 8 o’clock in the morning. At 11 
o’clock they attacked a body of 7,000 Confederates 
under General Cheatham, in an entrenched camp, 
and after a battle which lasted till sundown, drove 
them from their entrenchments across the river, 
with great loss. Their camp was burned, their 
stores, cannon, horses, and mules were captured, 


and 200 were taken prisoners. Reinforcements from 


Columbus coming to the aid of the enemy, our 


troops retired. 300 of the enemy were killed, 
among them Col. Wright, of the 13th Tennessee 
regiment. Col. Dougherty, of Illinois, was wound- 
ed and captured. The Federal loss was 250 killed 
and wounded, and over 100 taken prisoners. 


In Kentucky, the Federal troops are reported 
to be abundantly able to assume the defensive. 
Geoeral Buckner has retired towards Bowling 
Green, and General Stanton has gone back to 
Tennessee. General Zollickoffer has fallen back 
to Cumberland Gap and sent to Knoxville, Tenn, 


for reinforcements. 
General Fremont received an unconditional or 


der from Washington, on the 2d of November, at 
Springfield, relieving him from the command of 
the Western Department. The intelligence is said 
to have created great excitement throughout bis 
camp. The General expostulated with his «flicers 


be to the shepherds of 


ville with 25,000 men. 


d the d, has r ‘it 





Louis. 
Missouri numbers about 40,000 men. 


teers for service in the State during the war. 


perior force of the enemy. 


wounded ! 
tho blockade since the 15th of May last. 
appointed Secretary of War at Richmond. 


major- generals. e 
Printing paper is scarce at Richmond ; and th 


paper. 


Confederacy. 
Gov. Brown has been re-elected in Georgia. 


only were engaged. 


President Davis as a day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer in the Confederate States. 
Misce.Langous.—The State election in Mary 


cess of the Union party. Augustus W. Bradford 


sion Delegates were elected to the legislature. 


chusetts, was re-elected in the recent election. 


precedence or rank. 
Charles L. Ogden, of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed Consul to Quebec, 

The Baren Von Hermann, of Prussia, has been 
appointed an aid to Gen. Wool. 

Parker H. French was arrested on the 5th inst., 
at Bradford, Conn., and sent to Fort Warren. 
is dentials as a 


the Golden Circle were found on him, with other 
¢ hl] ad + 








Charles Greene, lately a Savannah merchant, 
has also been arrested for treason, and sent to 
Fort Warren. 

Matthew J. Maury, of New Orleans, has been 
arrested for treason at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brigadier-General Mitchell, of Cincinnati, has 
tend d his r ig 

Secretary Cameron has been on a tour to the 
North, inspecting State arsenals and other mili- 
tary establishments. 

Four U. S. steamers are cruising in the Carib- 
bean sea. 

The Governers of Connecticut and Ohio have 
appointed November 28th, as Thanksgiving Day. 








Forgien Summary.—European dates to the 
27th of October. 

Great Britarin.—There is no news of great 
importance. The discussion of American affairs 
still continues to be prominent. 

Sir James Graham, baronet, died at Netherby, 
on the 25th. 


tion, by the Queen, but he has declined it. 


March next. 





terior Department to the Council of State. 


the discussion of the budget. 


that he will govern in conformity to the Hunga 
things, the address affirms that the Magyars wil 


him as their king. 


lative bodies are summoned for the 25th of Janu 
ary. 


unchanged. The Catholic and Protestant churche 
continued. The people prayed before the door 
of the churches, National songs were no longo 


sung. General Lambert, Governor Poland, wa 


tal Gerstenzweig, military Governor of Poland, i 
dead. 


tained a stat t that a 





Noveinber. 





Personal. 





gineering profession, died in England on the 13t 


1851, erected under his supervision. 


Medway at Rochester. 





Europe 


and urged them not to abandon their posts. He 
issued a farewell address to his troops, entreating 
them to extend to his successor, Gen. Hunter, the | Newport, N. H., on the 31st of October, at the age 
same enthusiastic support with which they had | of 101 years. He wasa prisoner in the “ Old 
encouraged him. Gen. Price is said to be at Cass- | Sugar House,” of revolutionary fame. 

Gen. Hunter, who has 
d the 
country near Springfield, and found no trates of | first cashier of the Globo Bank, Boston. Not 
theenomy. There seemed to be no prospect of a | long since, he paid the stockholders their seventy- 
speedy battle. Gen. Fremont has returned to St. | fourth dividend. 

The whole Federal army in southwestern 


Sournern News.—Col. Lewis T. Wigfall, late 
Senator from Texas, has been promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-general in the Confederate army. 

The Southern papers say that their loss at Lees- 
burg, was 300 in killed and wounded, and that : 
Gen. Evans fought there contrary to orders. The Society (Boston). : 
Union loss they state at 2,000 in killed and prettiest and best collections of home rhymes for 


land, on the 6th inst., resulted in a complete suc- 


The dignity of knighthood has been tendered 
Mr. Fairbairn, president of the British Associa- 


France.—The Paris correspondent of the /nde- 
pendence Belge gives a rumor that the French 
government has invited the Italian government to 
hasten the completion of its military organization, | sense. 
so as to be ready for any eventuality by the Ist of 


The recent warning of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, to abstain from political discussion, had 
led to 4 meeting of the lawyers and public writers 
in Paris, to deliberate on the possibility of testing 
ministerial responsibility by appeal from the In- 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
gives a report that the French Senate will be 
convoked early in December, to deliberate on the 
partial reform of the Constitution, with a view of 
placing it on a wider basis, so as to allow more 
latitude to the members of the legislative corps in 


Austria AND HuncAry.—The members of the 
Hungarian Council had signed an address pray- 
ing the Emperor to withdraw himself from his 
foreign advisers and go to Buda, and there appoint 
an Archduke Palatine, and declare solemnly to 
the assembled lieutenants of the several counties 


rian constitution. If the Emperor will do these 


put trust in him, and will! hasten to do homage to 


DenmArk.—Tho Council of State and the legis- 


Russia AND PoLanp.—Affairs in Poland are 


aud the Jewish synagogues still remain closed at 
Warsaw, but the negotiations for re-opening them 


suffering from inflammation of the chest. Gene- 


MisceLLANgous.—It was thought that the re 
cognition of the kingdom of Italy would be the 
basis of the reconstruction of the Belgian cabinet. 

The Paris papers of the 25th of October con- | gious affairs. 
understanding | ture is unusually copious. 
had been arrived at between England, France and | New York. Price $3. 
Spain in reference to the expedition against Mexi- 
co. An agreement was to be signed in eight days, 
aud the expedition was expected to sail early in 


Srr Wo. Cusirtt, noted for his skill in the en- 


of October, after an illness of several years. He 
received the honor of Knighthood on the com 
pletion of the Crystal Palace for the exhibition of 
The last relating to the business transactions of the Society, 
great works upon which he was engaged were the 
two large floating landing stages in the Mersey, 
at Liverpool, and the now iron bridge across the 


ArcasisHor Hucuss, of New York, and Thur- 
low Weed, editor of the Evening Journal, Albany, 
N. Y., sailed in the Africa on the 6th of Nov. for 








Lreut. Jozun McGreegory, the last Revolu- 
tionary pensioner in New Hampshire, died at 


CuHarues Seracoe, the poet, attained his 70th 
year recently. At the aze of 33, he became the 


Tax Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, Germany, 
has sent a special war correspondent to this coun- 


The Federal government has agreed to pay, | try, named Herr Otto Von Corvin Wiersbitski. 
clothe, transport, and subsist the Missouri volun- 


Bass Otis, Esq., a portrait painter of Phila- 
delphia, died in that city on the 3d of November, 


Aparty of 150 United States troops were cap- | aged 77 years. 
tured on the 6th inst. at Santa Fe, Mo., by a su- 


Ex-Gov. Wm. Wooppriner, died at Detroit, 
Mich., on the 27th of October, aged 84 years. 


Books. 


Sones ron My CuaiLpren. 
192 pp. 








American Tract 
One of the very 


children that we have ever seen. Besides two 


Richmond papers say that 516 vessels have run finely colored prints, the book is most profusely 


illustrated with wood cuts, well designed, drawn, 


Ex-Senator Benjamin, of Loufsiana, has been cut and printed. Whoever had the preparation of 


this book, knew the way to a child’s heart. We 


Gens. Hardee and Bonham have been made | predict for it a wide and permanent popularity. 


Marty: A Story For GiRLs. 
Henry Hoyt, Boston. 


By C. E. K. 
150 pp. We mentioned 


Norfolk Day Book is printed on brown wrapping | this book once before, in a letter from Boston, a 


few weeks back. We refer to it again for the 


On the 6th of November the election for Presi- | purpose of reaffirming the opinion then expressed, 
dential electors took place in the 11 States of the | It is written by one who has had much experience 


in what is known as mission Sunday-schoo! work, 
and who has been thus brought into personal 


Beauregard’s official report of the battle of Ma- | contact with poor children. The pictures given 
nassas says that their loss was 399 killed, and | in the narrative are evidently drawn from life, 
1,200 wounded, and that the Union loss was 4,500 | and they contain valuable suggestions both for 
killed and wounded and prisoners. He says his | the poor and for these who are trying to do them 
entire force there was 28,000, of which one-fourth | good. There are scores of girls in every large 


Sunday-school, who are struggling with exactly 


The 15th of November has been designated by | the kind of hardships and temptations to which 


Matty was exposed, and who might be benefitted 
by her example. For sale by the Episcopal Book- 
store 1324 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

Rosa Lang; or, Snort Srorres iy SHortr 
Worps. American Sunday-School Union. 128 


was elected Governor with an overwhelming ma- | PP- A successful attempt at ee difficult kind 
jority. Only one secession Senator and six seces- of book-making. No talent is so rare as that 


needed to write books for children just beginning 


Gov. Andrews, Republican Governor of Massa-| to read. Of good books for the young, which | 
other persons are to read to them, we have 

39 out of 40 officers favored Gen. McClellan’s | #bundance. The writing of these is not so diffi- 
taking command of the army without regard to cult. But where the child himself is to read the 


book, not only the ideas must be simple, but the 
words must be all shortand easy. The most suc- 
cessful attempt of this kind that we ever saw was 
a book published by the Appletons some years 
ago, called “Very Little Tales for Very Little 
Children,” and containing no word of more than 
three letters. We have known a boy not yet four 


ber of the Knights of | 7°78 old, who had merely learned his letters and 


had been taught by his mother to spell and pro- 
nounce the first half dozen words of the opening 
story (“A boy had a pet cat”) go on by himself, 
and with only occasionally asking a question, 
read the whole book through. In dozens of in- 
stances which have come under our observation, 
where this book has been used for a similar pur- 
pose, very young children have been initiated into 
the mystery of “reading,” with a degree of case 
that was absolutely marvelous. “Rosa Lane” is 
a book planned apparently on the same idea, 
though not so fully carried out. The ideas are 
sufficiently simplified. But the words present 
more difficulties. Still it is well done. A child 
who has already advanced through some of the 
more elementary reading lessons of the Spelling 
Book, would be able to read this book without 
much difficulty. 

Tue CLEVELANDS. By Mrs. E. M. Sheldon. 
American Tract Society (Boston). 87 pp. This 
is a story of Western life, by one who has her- 
self seon it and knows by experience what it is. 
The object of the narrative is to show the influ- 
ence of atruly Christian family in a new settlement. 
It shows how much may be accomplished by such 
a family, in an unostentatious way, for the pro- 
motion of religion around them, and in plant- 
ing the germs of Christian institutions in our 
rising communities. Such a book cannot fail to 
be useful. Mrs. Sheldon’s writings are eminently 
characterized by straightforward, practical good 


Tus Lost Key. By the author of the “ Little 
Water Cress Sellers.” Presbyterian LDoard of 
Publication. 252 pp. Whoever has read the ex- 
quisite little story of the “Water Cress Sellers,” 
will not want urging to read other stories by the 
same author. The “Lost Key” is a considerably 
larger story, and illustrates with much discrimi- 
nation many of the temptations of youth, particu- 
larly the temptation to dishonesty, and shows 
how these difficulties are to be met, both by the 
young and their guardians, whether parents or 
teachers. 

Tae SunpAy ALPHABET oF ANIMALS. By 
Aunt Katie. American Tract Society (Boston). 
175 pp. Children never tire of animals. They 
like to see animals, or pictures of them, and to 
hear stories about them. Next to going to a 
menagerie, or having a pet cat or bird, nothing 
delights a child’s heart more than a good book of 
animals. In the present volume, each letter of 
the alphabet has its representative animal, as Ass, 
- | Bear, Cat, Dog, &c. There is a picture of each 
of these animals, accompanied with stories and 
anecdotes illustrating its habits, those being se- 
lected which are suited for Sunday reading. 

Picture Book ror Litrite CHILDREN. Ame- 
rican Tract Society (Boston). A book of 144 
- | pages, with a picture at the top of gph page. 

WestuinsteEr Review. The contents of the 
October number are: 1. Goldwin Smith on the 
Study of History; 2. Biography, Past and Pre- 
sent; 3. A Visit to the Mormons; 4. Count Ca- 
vour; 5. The Apocalypse; 6. The Rival Ameri- 
can Confederacies; 7. Trades Unions; 8. Con- 
temporary Literature. In the article on American 
affairs, the Westminster gives a fair and intelli- 
gent reviow of the origin of secession, but in com- 
mon with nearly all other organs of opinion in 
England, considers the contest a futile one and 
the separation final. The article on the Apoca- 
lypse has the usual self-sufficient, supercilious 
style of the Westminster when speaking of reli- 
The review of contemporary litora- 
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Leonard, Scott & Co., 


Litrety’s Livine Ace, No. 911. Published by 
Littell, Son & Co. Boston. 13 cents a week, $6 a 
year. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


or 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Oommunications relating to the Publications of the 
h ewe san | the Rditovial Department generally, should 
rea to 


FREDERICK A. PACKARD, Editor, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Letters containing orders for Books or Periodicals, or 


should be addressed to 
ALEXANDER KIKKPATRIOK, 
Superintendent of Bepositories, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelpbia. 
Letters containing money, whether intended for the 
Missionary or the Business Department, should be ad- 
dressed to LEVI KNOWLES, 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Conmnnications relating in any way to the Missionar; 
Oepartment shonld be addressed to the Secretary 
Missions, M. A. W 





M. A. WU , 
No. 1122 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia 


WANAMAKER & BROWN 
DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR NEW AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
oF 


FIRST CLASS 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Suitable for Falland Winter Wear, 
NOW READY AT THE 


OAK HALL CLOTHING BAZAAR, 
S. E. Corner of Sixth and Market Streets. 


Gentlemen who prefer to have their clothing made to 
order will find a large assortment of the choicest 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, which will 
be made up at prices far lower than usually charged. 
First class Cutters will take pains to suit even the most 
fastidious. seplitf 





MYHE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
in the Philadelphia City Institute, N. E. corner of 
Chestnut and Kighteonth streets, re-opened September 2, 


1861. L. BARROWS, Principal. 
References.—JOHUN 8. Hart, L.L. D., CHARLES SHORT, 
Esq. se21-3m 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
IN PHILADELPHIA, 
MI8S MARY E. THROPP has a Select School for young 
ladies at 1924 Spruce street, Philadelphia. Circulars, 
containing full particulars, may be obtained on applica- 


tion at the school, by letter or otherwise, or by applyin 
to the Kditor of this paper. ‘ yi ” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
JAMIE, THE ENGLISH BOY; 


OR, 
ONLY ONE HOUR IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
A TRUE STORY. 
18mo, cloth, with a pertrait on steel. Price 50 cents. 
Published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuestnut Street, PuILaDELPHIA. 
599 Broapway, New York. 
141 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





The National Sunday-School Convention. 





We still have a few copies of the complete Phono- 

yrapic Report of the great 

NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, 
Hap 1n Jayne’s Haut, Frs., 1859. 


For sale at 10 cents a copy. Five eopies will be given 
asapremium to any subscriber who will send us the 
name of a new subscriber and $1. Address 

Proprietors of the Sunday-School Times, 


apl3-tf 148 South Fourth <treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AN ADMIRABLE BOOK FOR BOYS, 


THE YOUNG CLERK; 
OR, 


The Story of Robert Elliott. 


18mo., cloth. 35 cents. 
Just published and for sale by 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Cuestnut Street, ParaADELPHIA. 
0. 699 Broapway, Naw Yorg. 
No. 141 WAsuInaTon Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO., 


COMPANY’S BUILDINGS, 

Southeast Corner of Walnut and Fourth Siz., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Authorized Capital, $500,000-—Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
Policies of Life Insurance issued at the usual mutual 
rates ofother good Companies—with profits to the assur- 
i—{last bonus, January, 1861, being 43 per cent. of al! 
premiums received on mutual policies,) or at joint stock 
rates, 20 per cent. less than above. 

4 Total abstinence rutes the lowest in the world. 

This Company has FIRST MORTGAGES, REAL 
ESTATE, GROUND RENTS, and other first class invest- 
ments, as well as the CAPITAL STOCK, for the security 
of those doing business in this well established Company 
ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President. 
SAML. WORK, Vice President. 

TRUSTEES. 
John OC. Farr, J. Edgar Thomson, R.H.'Townsend,M.E 
Jno.Anspach, Jr.,Saml. T. Bodine, George Nugent, 
John Aikman, Jonas Bowman, Alb. C. Roberts, 
Wm. J. Howard, H. H. Eldridge. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Treasurer. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Secretary. feb 9-ly 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
All the Profits Divided Among the Insured. 


Insure lives for short terms or for the whole term of 
life; grant ities an d ts; purch life in- 
terests in real estate, and make all contracts depending 
on the contingencies of life. 

They act as t d 
tees and guardians. 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY, January 1, 1861. 


Mortgages, ground rents, real estate, $322,981 97 
United States stocks, Treasury notes, loans 
of State of Pennsylvania, city of Philadel- 











at 


8, inistrators. f4 , trus- 





phia, &c., 268,795 34 
Premium notes, loans on collaterals, &c., 237,694 58 
Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania Rail- 

3, and county six per cent. bonds, 105,802 56 
Bank, insurance, railroad, canal stocks, &c., 97,647 49 
Cash on hand, agents’ balances, &c., &€., 88,206 14 


$1,071,128 02 
DANIEL L. MILLER, President. 
SAML. E. STOKES, Vice Pres’t. 
Jonn W. Hornon, Secretary. nov24-ly 


ALTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
E. A. BULKELEY, President. 
SIMEON L. LOOMIS, Vice President. 
T. P. ENDERS, Secretary. 
fe oe gana for insurance may be made to the office at 


Hartford, or to any of its agents in the principal towns 


thronghont the United States. jan6-ly 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


OFFICE NOS. 4 AND 5 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
North Side of Walnut Street, between Third ane 
Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


INCORPORATED IN 1794. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $200,000, 


All of which is paid in and securely invested. 
Properties of the Company, February, 1, 1861 
CASH VALUE, $507,094.61. 
Marine, Inland Transportation, 


AND 
FIRE INSURANCE. 
DIRECTORS, 


Hunry D. SneRRERD, |Tosras WAGNER, 
CHARLES MAOALBSTER, Tomas B. WATTSON, 
Wu. 8. Smita, Henry G. FREEMAN, 
Joun B. Bupp, CuHaruss 8. Lewis, 
Wim R. Waits, Groner O. CARSON. 
Groncs H. Sruanr, ¥pwarp C. Kyigat, 
SAMUEL GRANT, JR.. 
HENRY D. SHERRERD, President. 
WILLIAM HARPER, Secretary. mar2-ly 





JUST PUBLISHED 
BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
ROSA LANE: 
OR, 


SHORT STORIES IN SHORT WORDS, 
18mo. Cloth. Large type and numerous engravings. 
Price 25 cents. 
For sale at the Depositories, 
No. 1122 CuzstNut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
New York, No. 599 Broapwar 





Bostow, No. 141 Wasainoton Stezet 


NEW ;BOOKS JUST ISSUED. 


+> atenemacsy —_ 
THE MEMORIAL VOLUME 
:0F THE 
A. B. C.'F. M. 
By the Rev. R. ANDERSON, D. D.> 462 pages. Price $1. 


“It ought to find its way to the ‘select shelf’ of every 
religious family in America.’—Baltimore Patriot. 


MISSIONARY LIFE IN PERSIA} 
By the Rev. J: PERKINS, JD. {D. Finely illustrated 


LN REEST) 


“AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,’ 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
Branch Office: 25 N. Fourth St., Phila. 


School Officers, Principals, Heads of Families, and 
others interested in engaging competent teachers, upon 
advising us fully what qualifications they may require, 
will be furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, with informa- 
tion of good Candidates, giving particulars as to their 
po -masne Fray ting ae special qualifications, references, 





Price 50 cents. 
MEMOIR OF 
(THOMAS{FOW ELL§BUXTON:' 
Price 60 cents. 


The Little Captain. 


Price 25 cents, 


“ We have seldom read a more touching tale, or one 
which illustrates more clearly the evils of intemperance.” 
—Boston Journal. 


ALSO MANY OTHER 
BEAUTIFUL, NEW AND SAFE BOOKS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ALSO, 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS, 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH 
COVERS, AND ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR THE 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


28 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
NICHOL80N BROUGHTON, Jr., 


no9-6t Depositary. 





DAY SCHOOL BELL, 


A new Singing Book for Day Schools, called the DAY 
SCHOOL BELL, is now ready. It contains about 200 
pages of choice Songs, Solos, Rounds, Catches, Duetts, 
Trios, Quartetts, and Choruses, many of them written 
expressly for this work, besides 32 pages of the Elements 
of Music. The elements are so easy and progressive, 
that ordinary teachers will find themselves entirely suc- 
cessful in instructing even young scholars to sing cor- 
rectly and scientifically, while the tunes and words em- 
brace such a variety of lively, attractive, and soul-stirring 
music and sentiments, that no trouble will be experienced 
in inducing all beginners to goon with zeal in acquiring 
skill in one of the most heelth-giving, beauty-improving, 
happiness-yielding, and order-producing exercises of 
school life. In simplicity of its Elements, in variety and 
adaptation of music, and in excellence and number of its 
songs, original, selected, and adapted, it claims by much 
to excel all competitors. It will be found to be the beat 
book ever issued for Seminaries, Academies, and Public 
Schools. A few sample pages of the Elements, tunes, 
and songs, are given in a circular; send and get one. It 
is compiled by Horace Waters, author of “ Sabbath- 
School Bells,” Nes. 1 and 2, which have had the enor- 
mous sale of 585,000 copies in 32 months. Prices, paper 
covers, 20 cents, $15 per 100; bound, 30 cents, $22 per 
100; cloth bound, embossed gilt, 40 cents, $30 per 100. 
Mailed free at the retail price. 

HORACE WATERS, Publisher, 
No. 481 Broadway, New York. 





nov9-3t 





THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
A NEW, CHEAP, ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


FOR 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
JANUARY 1, 1862 


“Tae CuiLp’s WorLD,” a paper intended to furnish the 
children and youth of the United States with reading 
matter for the improvement of mind and heart, carefully 
prepared and illustrated with engravings. It will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles and objects 
of the Society, inculcating virtuous habits and instil- 
ling the truths of our divine religion. Each number 
will contain one page devoted specially in type and con- 
tents to the YOUNGEST READERS. 

“Tae CaItp’s WoxLp” wiil be issued semi-montbly, 
and will take the place of the Sunday-School Banner, 
heretofore published by the Society, which will be dis- 
continued after the current year. The first number of 
“Tae CHILy’s WoRLD” in each month will be printed in- 
dependently as a MoNTHLY, for those who do not wish to 
take the paper twice a month. The terms of the “CHiLD’s 
Worip” will be as follows: 


To Subscribers in Clubs. 


Monthly. 
10 Copies, per year, 99 
15 Copies, per year, $1 20 
25 Copies, per year, 188 
60 Copies, per year, 3 50 
75 Copies, per year, 488 
100 Copies, per year, 6 00 

Semi-Monthly. 
10 Copies, per year, $180 
15 Copios, per year, 240 
26 Copies, per year, 375 
50 Copies, per year, 700 
75 Copies, per year, 975 
100 Copies, per year, 12 00 


Sent by mail postage pre-paid. 


Monthly. 
10 Copies, per year, $115 
15 Copies, per year, 170 
25 Copies, per year, 263 
50 Copies, per year, 475 
75 Copies, per year, 675 
100 Copies, per year, 8 50 


Semi-Monthly. 
10 Copies, per year, $2 20 


15 Copies, per year, 3 40 
25 Copies, per year, 5 25 
50 Copies, per year, 9 50 
75 Copies, per year, 13 50 
100 Copies, per year, 17 00 


An edition of the Monthly will also be printed on su- 
perior paper at the following rates: 


To Club Subscribers. 


10 Copies, per year, $100 

50 Copies, per year, 450 

100 Copies, per year, 8 00 
BY mail, postage pre-paid. 

15 Copies, per year, $200 

50 Copies, per year, 6 00 

100 Copies, per year, 1100 


No club subscription to either edition will be received 
for a less number than 10. For any number more than 
10 and less than 15, the 10 rate is charged ; for more than 
15 and less than 25, the 15 rate is charged, and 80 on. 

For any number less than 10 the single rate is charged, 
12 cents for the Monthly, and 25 cents for the Semi- 
Monthly. Subscriptions for a less period than one year 
are received at proportionate rates. When furnished at 
the club rate, they must all be sent to one address. 

#a5- Payment invariably in advance. 

Specimen copies furnished gratuitously on (post-paid) 
application to any of the Depositories. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 1122 CuestNUT STREET, 
New York, No. 599 Broapway, 
Boston, No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET. 

Sample copies furnished and subscriptions received 
also by George Crosby, 41 West Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Tomlinson Brothers, 153 and 155 Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; J. W. McIntyre, 9 South Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri; and by Wm. H. Bulkley, $13 Fourth 
Street, Louisville, Ky. oct26-tf 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
No, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SOLDIER’S POCKETBOOK. 64 pages, 32mo 
bound in cloth. Price 5 cents. Containing: 

Advice and Directions to Soidiers, 

Short Prayers, 

Scripture Selections, including Five Ps:lms, 

The Ten Commandments, 

Twenty-four Hymns; 

Being a Manu-l for Pocket and Camp Use; and ad- 
mirably adapted for presentation to the Soldiers by their 
Friends. 

Also the Hymv, 

“JUST AS LAM.” Printed on stiff Card, on the back 
of which are appropriate Texts of Scripture, 

This is intended for Hospital use, and has already been 
found very desirable for that purpose. 


Also, 

THE SOLDIER’S SERIES OF TRACTS. Containing 
Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up in a Wrapper. 
Price 10 cents 

Address orders to 





WINTHROP SARGENT, 


nov9-4t Business Correspondent. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendents, teachers or others, who will send us 

stamps to pre-pay the postage, at the rate of one cent 
per copy, will receive by return mail, a package, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five, of specimen copies of the Sumpay 
Sooo. Tres for gratuitous distribution among the 
teachers of their Sunday-schools. Address 

PROPRIRTORS OF THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL Timus, 





148 South 4th Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


rom last employers, religious preferen: 
age, salary expected, and other details net chnervioe te 
be obtained. 


Teachers who desire representation should 
FORMULA OF QUEDINON ould send for our 


*,* Correspondents are expected to furnish 
Stamps for answers to their inquiries, 


REPERENCES.—Dr. Lowell Mason ; Prof. George F. Root ; 
Edward Hitchcock, LL. D., (Amherst College;) Hon. 
Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D., (Rutgers Gollese:} Hon. 
Henry Barnard, LL. D.; Wm. Hall & Sons; A. 8. Barnes 
& Burr, New York; Prof. F. A. Allen, West Chester, Pa.; 
Rev. David Malin, D. D., Philadelphia; John 8. Hart, LL 
D., Editor of Sunday-School Times. 


G. S. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
AGENTS FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 





From Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, LL. D., President of 
Rutgers College. 

“The AMERICAN ScHoot Institute for the supply of 
Schools, Academies and Colleges, with competent Teach- 
ers and Professors, happily meets the wants of our coun- 
try, and will be found to be a most convenient and use- 
fal institation. From my personal knowledge, I regar@ 
the enterprise as deserving of public confidence. Our 
country is so extensive, and schools are 80 multiplied, 
that some medium is almost indispensable for reference 
and se'ection and supply. And the purposes of the 
AMERICAN Scuoon INstiTuTE usefully reach the case in all 
its departments. 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 
THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


oct 19-tf 


For the Winter Schools and Winter Evenings, 
THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED! 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC, 
BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER AND OTHERS 


Original School Dialogues, Stories, Reading 
Lessons, Letters to Children, Poetry, Speeches, 
Enigmas, Beautiful Engravings, §c., §¢., in 


CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 
REV. ALEX. CLARK, EDITOR. 


A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teach- 
ers and School Children every where. 

The School Visitor has more reading matter, finer illus- 
trations, and better music, than any juvenile periodical 
published for the price. 

One copy, one year, 50 cents. 

Three copies, * $1 00 

Kight “ bes 200 (only 25 cents each.) 
Twelve “ ni 3 00 pre one to club maker.) 

The music alone in the Visrror is worth more than 
twice the price of the paper. 

Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form 
clubs. Address DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 

411 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 


LIBERAL OFFER, 


To any one who will send us the name of a NEW sub- 
scriber to the Sunday-School Times and one dollar, we 
will make a present of Clar’’s School Visitor for one year. 

ddress, 
PROPRIETORS OF THE SUNDAY-ScHOOL TIMES, 
oc 26-3m 148 South Fourth st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEMS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. A 
beautiful and true story, illustrated from original de- 
signs. 74mo. Cloth. Price 12 cents. $10 per hun- 
dred. 

THE WIDOW’S ONLY SON. A touching story of 
home life. Illustrated. 74mo. Cloth. Price 12 cents; 
$10 per hundred. 

The above are bound iu bright colors, gilt, and corres- 
pond in size to the Dew Drop. 

For sale at the 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BOOK SOCIETY, 
1224 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA, 


And most of the Religious Book Stores. no2-2m 





THE 


ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK 
FOR THE USE OF THE 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Is pronounced by all who have examined it, better 
adapted to the wants of the Sunday-school teacher than 
any now in use. Send for a copy for examination. 

Price per dozer, 40 cents; per hundred, $3.00. 

no2-8t Address—H. H. ROEDEL, Lebanon, Pa. 





NEW YORE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 


The New York Depository of the American Sundays 
School Union has been Removep from No. 375 Broad 
way, to 

No. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OFPOSITE THY METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 

A fall assortment of Sunday-school Books always on 
hand, at the lowest prices. G. 8. SCOFIELD, 

june22-tf 599 Broadway, N. ¥ 


BOOKS PUBLISHED, 
AND SOON TO BE PUBLISHED. 


The American Sunday-School Union has lately added 
to its stock of books for Sunday-school Libraries, and 
family reading, the following: 

THE YOUNG CLERK;; Or, The Story of Robert Elliott. 
18mo., cloth. 35 cts. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. A verse of 
Scripture with a word of comment or illustration, for 
every day inthe year. 18mo., cloth. 35 cts. 

WORK WOMAN’S DAY. By the author of “ Princi- 
pies and Results, “Helme Lodge,” &c. 18mo., cloth. 
Price 25 cents. 

THE YOUNG ORGANIST; Or, The Story of Abel 
Grey. By the author of * Rest for the Weary,” “The 
Little Silk Winder,” etc. 203 pages. 18mo. Price 35 cents. 

DOING AND SUFFERING; Or, Sketches of the Lives 
of Two Daughters of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth, 18mo., 
cloth. Price 40 cents, 

THE ROCK. With an introduction by the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D. 364 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 
cents. In this volume the true ends of life, the nature of 
real religion, and the reasonableness of its claims, with 
the perplexities and dangers, the duties and privileges of 
the believer, are considered in a way which cannot fail 
to impress the candid mind. 

THE TEACHER TAUGHT. An entirely new edition 
of a work already well known in this country and abroad, 
Printed uniformly with “The Teacher Teaching.” 443 
pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 

THE TEACHER TEACHING; Or, Tho Principles of 
“The Teacher Taught” reduced to practice. By the same 
author. 372 pages, 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 





ROSA LANE; Or, Short Stories in Short Words. Large 
type, 18mo., cloth. Price 25 cents. 

THISTLE BLOWS. A tale for Boys. 18mo., cloth. 
Price 25 cents. 

JAMIE, THE ENGLISH BOY; Or, Only One Hour in 
Sunday-School. A true story. Witha portrait on steel. 
18mo., cloth. Price 30 cents. 





IN PRESS. 
MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 18mo.. cloth, 
profusely illustrated. 
WINSIDE FARM; Or, The Spensers. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS IN COURSE OF PRE- 
PARATION. 


SISTER ALICE'S STORTES. 

THE CHILD’S HOME GUARD. 

THE BIG TREE. liius'rated. 18mo., cloth. 
HOLIDAY SCKAP-BOOK,. 

THE BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 
MY BROTHER BEN. A very interesting story. 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 1122 CuestNuT STRRET, PHILADELPHIA, 
G. & SCOFIELD, No. 599 Broapway, New Yorg. 
N. P. KEMP, No. 141 WASHINGTON Srasut, Boston. 





Special Notice to Subscribers! 

When the time for which you have paid ex- 
pires (which you may know from the following 
“explanation”) please send $1 to pay for 
another year, Remit by mail to “ Proprietors 
of the Sunpay-Scnoo. Times,” 148 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. City subscribers 
will please call at the office. 


‘EXPLANATION. 


On each paper a slip is pasted, with your name printed, 
and three figures. These figures are our receipt for the 
mony you have sent us. They show how far you have 
paid. ‘the first figure shows the Vol., the two other 
figures show the No. Thus, 346 means that you have 
paid to Vol. 8, No. 46. When you make another pay- 
ment, the Ggures will be changed. Thus, 446 would 





mear that you ha? paid to Vol. 4, No. 46. 

4@~ All subscribers who do net give express notice to 
the contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue 
their subscription, and the paper will be sont to them 
accordingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearagea 





are paid, except at the discretion of the proprietors 








p+ TY 











